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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


RE the misery and demoralization that follow 

in the wake of unemployment to be regarded 

as penalties for misconduct, or as natural con- 

sequences of incapacity or of negligence, or, 
in legal parlance, as “acts of God”? Or are they rather 
results of collective negligence, of a failure of social 
responsibility ? 

The question is not new. It probably was asked in 
Memphis and in Babylon. It certainly was asked genera- 
tion after generation in Rome. It has been asked repeat- 
edly in the history of France, and the English Poor 
Law from Henry VII to George V is the formulated 
record of centuries-long discussion of it. 

Confession of collective negligence and acknowledg- 
ment of social responsibility have been spasmodic. Ex- 
perimental attempts to establish in law a public or 
governmental responsibility have been feeble, usually 
unintelligent and ineffective. The “right to work” has 
been proclaimed by proletarians in all countries, but 
it has nowhere been recognized in positive law. 

Private and public opinion have in all centuries and 
in all countries been overwhelmingly against the view 
that the community in any of its embodiments, as 
municipality, state or nation, is responsible for the re- 
munerative occupation of its individual members. An 
individualistic philosophy has held that except in times 
of overwhelming calamity, such as earthquake or fam- 
ine, the forecasting, industrious and prudent individual 
without public help will find, one year with another, 
enough work at adequate wages to provide for himself 
and his family thru periods of unemployment as well as 
thru normal times of busy occupation. The destitute 
have generally been held blameworthy for their own 
miserable condition. 


HAT a great and significant change of opinion upon 

this matter has occurred thruout the whole western 
world within a generation, no well-informed person, we 
assume, will deny. Three important influences have co- 
operated with minor factors in bringing sober-minded 
men and women to a new way of thinking. 

The worldwide human impulse which got up momen- 
tum toward the middle of the nineteenth century created 
a new sentiment, and sentiment in the long run attacks 
the intellectual processes and modifies conclusions. Tne 
socialistic philosophy has undermined the dogmatism 
of Tory and Whig to an extent that both conservatives 
and radicals probably underestimate. In the recesses of 
individual minds unconscious of socialism, socialistic 
ideas in a thousand innocent disguises are harbored. 
But perhaps more effective than humanitarianism or 
socialism in bringing the world to a partial admission 





FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


of social responsibility has been the social efficiency 
program of the German Imperial Government, and its 
imitation, halting and imperfect but actual, by other 
European nations and by American commonwealths. 
That this program as conceived by Bismarck and car- 
ried out by his successors and their imitators was pri- 
marily for militaristic rather than for humane ends is 
possibly true, but the important thing is that it was the 
beginning of a trial and error experimentation which 
already has yielded results that command attention. 

The public mind is prepared, therefore, to examine 
sincerely the difficult problem of unemployment as it 
presents itself in this season of exceptional idleness and 
distress. A spirit of earnestness and willingness to learn 
promises more satisfactory and more enduring results 
than have followed hitherto upon industrial depression 
and the overtaxing of inadequate relief agencies. It is 
a good time to push the analysis of our social system 
and its functioning back to ultimate principles. 


N such an inquiry three or four crucial questions com- 

pel attention. It is said that whether or not the un- 
employed have brought their miseries upon themselves 
by negligence, vice or other fault of their own, a large 
proportion of them are unemployable. 

There is something wrong with the assertion, and no 
study of the problem is adequate which does not get at 
the truth on this point, because, so long as the con- 
servatively-minded cling to the belief that the un- 
employed are relatively worthless, social responsibility 
for unemployment, even if acknowledged, will be in- 
effective. 

Certain easily verified facts are important here. When 
industry is active where are the thousands of the “un- 
employable”? Some of them are on the road, as way- 
farers and hoboes, but the number of such is then com- 
paratively small. All of the “unemployable” that are 
willing to be employed are then in actual fact employed. 
Their work is doubtless of relatively little value, but 
such as it is the mills and shops, the mines, the lumber 
camps and the farms absorb it and are glad to get it. 
A concrete incident that we recall is enlightening. A 
few years ago the charity organization. society of one 
of the large eastern cities thruout a whole year had so 
few demands for relief of cases other than those in- 
cident to sickness and old age that it closed up its 
wood-yard. 

Strictly speaking then the “unemployable” turn out 
to be non-existent as a residue after the habitual wan- 
derers and the defective have been eliminated from the 
situation. The unemployable therefore are those men 
and women whose work is of some value but is not up 
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to standard, and who consequently are not worth keep- 
ing on the payroll when times begin to be bad. 

Must we not then frankly acknowledge that society 
has a plain duty to this element? To a large extent in- 
efficiency results from inadequate or bad education. The 
child is not started right. Vocational guidance and indus- 
trial discipline have been denied him. The primary duty 
of the public, if the principle of social responsibility be 
acknowledged, is to see to it that children start in life 
with good health, so far as attention in school years 
can insure it, with industrial training, and with some 
preparation for choosing the vocations to which they 
are adapted. Our whole educational system should be 
brought up to a new efficiency in these matters, and, 
happily, a strong and resolute movement in that direc- 
tion is under way. 

But this is only a beginning. The evidence is unim- 
peachable that this winter thousands of men and women 
who possess skill, who in normal times are of standard 
efficiency, who have strong bodies and willing minds, 
whose pride is hurt when they are forced to seek any 
kind of assistance, are idle and suffering thru no fault 
of their own. Does any obligation rest upon society to 
provide employment for these? New York City and 
other communities, east and west, are making affirma- 
tive answer to the question. The obligation is admitted; 
a serious attempt to discharge it is being made. When 
men like Judge Gary consent to serve upon committees 
of inquiry and relief, and, after looking into the problem 
declare and insist that the public not only thru its vol- 
untary agencies, but also thru its organized municipal 
and state governments, must’ provide employment and 
relief, it is plain that it is no longer necessary to argue 
the question of social responsibility to prevent unem- 
ployment. 


HIS is a good start. How far shall we go? The an- 

swer of common sense would seem to be obvious. 
There is no reason to expect that either thru social revo- 
lution or thru social evolution the institution of private 
property will be abandoned. There are excellent reasons 
for belief that public property and industrial capital col- 
lectively owned will increase in amount, and that they 
will play a part of increasing magnitude in productive 
industry. It is practically certain, also, that social con- 
trol over private property will increasingly be exercized 
thru governmental agencies. All this means that condi- 
tions of employment in the future, as at present, will 
for the most part be beyond the control of wage-earners 
as such. Whatever control they may be able to share in, 
they will enjoy thru organization, collective property- 
owning, codperation, and political activity. Therefore, 
whatever may have been true in the past, power over 
employment and its conditions is now a social power 
and increasingly a public power. Power and responsi- 
bility are not separable. Society in its collective and 
organized capacity must assume the obligation to insure 
employment. 

How this shall be done is a problem calling for the 
highest intelligence, sound judgment and moral dis- 
interestedness. That the people of a nation like the 
United States should be unable to devise a workable and 
satisfactory plan is unthinkable. When the business and 
professional men of America make up their minds that 
a thing ought to be done and must be done, they always 


find out how to do it. They are making up their minds 
that the problem of unemployment must have a practical 
solution. 

Privileges of every kind are on trial today. Society 
cannot afford to have discontent grow into revolutionary 
attempts. The attempts would fail, but the disorder, the 
loss and the distress that would attend the attempt are 
unpleasant to contemplate. The energetic work that was 
put into the reform of an antiquated and impossible 
system of banking and currency must now be put into 
the reform of an antiquated and impossible relation of 
the wage-earning man to his work. 








THE NEW “MARSHAL FORWARD” OF GERMANY 


GAIN the streets of German cities are hung with 

bunting. Again the schools have holiday and the 
press is filled with praise for General von Hindenburg. 
What tho the German people are reduced to Kriegsbrot 
and the sandwich has lost its upper slice—they can still 
feast in honor of him who has for the second time freed 
their country from the invading Slav. Hindenburg’s 
name appears on everything from streets to cigarets 
and the Government has been obliged to issue notices 
that the General does not want any more poetry, fruit, 
flowers or other tributes of affection sent to him at the 
front. His portrait in paint, plaster or photograph is 
to be seen on all sides; the bulldog face of the born 
fighter, the firm jaw and square forehead, the bristling 
hair and level-looking eyes; a head which might have 
been chopped from granite by a cubist sculptor. His 
striking resemblance to Marshal Bliicher as well as the 
similarity of his tactics has given him the same nick- 
name and German journalists delight to call him the 
Marschall Vorwirts of 1914. 

The world has not yet got beyond the stage of hero- 
worship and perhaps it never will. The instinctive dis- 
position to attach loyalty and admiration to a particular 
individual, to regard any great achievement as the work 
of some one man is as strong as ever and certainly there 
is more excuse for it in the case of war than elsewhere. 
The success of the German armies is doubtless due more 
to the unity and efficiency of the people as a whole than 
to any particular general, and if we must pick out the 
man who has done most for Germany in this crisis it 
might turn out to be some unknown railroad manager 
who has been working out a timetable to keep the trains 
running or some less considered chemist who has been 
spending his nights in the laboratory making new nitro 
derivatives of phenol. 

But neither unity of purpose nor scientific preparation 
would have insured victory if the true leader of men 
had not come to the front at the right moment. It took 
Lincoln many long months to sift out Grant and Sher- 
man and Sheridan from the officers of equal training 
and greater reputation. In France Joffre is retiring 
generals by the score in preparation for the spring cam- 
paign. In Germany the Kaiser has found that his pres- 
ence on the firing line may inspire his men to greater 
sacrifices, but does not insure success. It was the failure 
of the Crown Prince to keep up his end of the line that 
compelled the German army to turn aside when Paris 
was almost within reach. For the Chancellor and the 
diplomats the German people have little respect and 
they scarcely know who is chief of staff since Moltke 
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was retired on the ground of ill health. Consequently, all 
their enthusiasm goes out to Hindenburg, who has suf- 
fered more terrible defeats than any other general, but 
has also achieved more striking victories. 

General Field Marshal Paul von Beneckendorff und 
Hindenburg is now in his sixty-eighth year. He retired 
from active service in 1911, but when the war broke out 
he reported for duty and was assigned the command 
that most of all he would have wanted, the defense of 
the eastern frontier against the Russians, who were 
already threatening his native city of Posen. He had 
been trained for this task, for his father was a major 
and he had been put into the cadet corps as a boy. As 
a lieutenant he took part in the war against Austria 
in 1866 and was in the foremost line at the battle of 
Koéniggratz. A second crushing defeat of Germany’s 
enemies he witnessed, for he was at Sedan and earned 
by his gallantry on the field the Iron Cross and the 
Red Eagle. 

As an officer General von Hindenburg is beloved of 
his men in spite of his willingness to sacrifice them by 
the thousand in vain charges at the Russian lines and 
his propensity for forced marches thru snow and slush. 
It restores confidence among the rank and file whenever 
they catch a glimpse of him standing, with his indis- 
pensable cigaret in his hand, among a group of officers 
and nodding eager assent to their suggestions or hearty 
approval of their work. As a peace general Hindenburg 
was not popular with the soldiers because in time of 
maneuvers he would keep them digging ditches in the 
Mazurian swamps instead of giving them parades and 
thrilling cavalry charges. Now, however, they under- 
stand that he knew what war was to be and so they have 
confidence in him. Not until the war is over and the 
operations studied will it be possible to decide with cer- 
tainty who are the great strategists of the Great War. 
But the public verdict does not wait for that and in this 
case it seems likely to be confirmed by the slower evalu- 
ations of the historians. 


FORWARD-TO-THE-LAND 


VER since Mr. Roosevelt discovered the need there 
has been a “Back-to-the-Farm,” a “Return-to-the- 
Soil” movement in the United States. 

But the results have hardly been revolutionary. 

City populations continue to grow and food prices 
are as high as ever. 

To the reinforcement of this highly important move- 
ment now comes the “Forward-to-the-Land League.” 
Even the psychology of the title is significant. Not 
“back” or “return” with their suggestion of retrogres- 
sion, but the “forward” of hope, of expectancy, of a 
future unrevealed. 

The new league begins by attacking the problem at 
the bottom. It seeks to remedy conditions that have ren- 
dered farm life unattractive and unprofitable. 

First, the league recognizes the difficulty of purchase 
to many of the land-hungry poor. And in the absence of 
land-banks such as they have abroad, it proposes a hold- 
ing syndicate of public-spirited citizens or, as they do 
in Germany and England, of the municipality, to help 
the man of small means. By the service of skillful agri- 
cultural engineers and the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery this. syndicate would instruct and assist the 


would-be farmer to establish himself, taking small crop- 
interests as its return. 

The isolation and lack of social and educational op- 
portunities of rural life it would end by skillful plan- 
ning of lands to form community groups, and it would 
aid in securing for such groups agricultural directors, 
social organizers, and religious leaders. 

Even to the unemployed the league would hold out a 
hand in finding places in the country where labor was 
needed. 

Such practical and commonsense plans serve well the 


spirit of true philanthropy and of far-sighted public 
service. 


WHAT EUROPE OWES US 


OR some time past the exchange value of the English 

pound sterling has been very low in New York. The 
normal value in our currency is $4.865%. At the end of 
last week the exchange value was only $4.80, and to 
this point it had risen from $4.79 (on the 16th), the 
lowest figures known for many years. There has been 
a greater decline in the exchange values here of several 
other countries on the other side of the Atlantic. 

This is due primarily to the great purchases of war 
supplies in this country, and the resulting excess of our 
exports over our imports. This excess has grown from 
$16,000,000 in September and $56,000,000 in October, to 
$79,000,000 in November, $131,000,000 in December and 
$145,000,000 in January. It will be seen that the figures 
for January point to an excess of more than $1,700,- 
000,000 for twelve months. There is an enormous debt 
to this country which must be paid. We have an official 
record of this international trade, but there are other 
“invisible” transactions (such as the payment of divi- 
dends on American securities owned abroad) which re- 
duce the balance against Europe. Nevertheless, the debt 
is a great one and is growing. 

While we must look to the war supply purchases and 
the excess of exports as the first cause of the fall of 
exchange value, this decline is directly due to conditions 
affecting payments. The number of drafts, or interna- 
tional bills, drawn on English debtors by the creditors 
here, and given to brokers or other financial agents in 
New York for collection, has been so great that the price 
has fallen by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. In normal times the international trade differ- 
ences which cannot be adjusted by payment in goods or 
an exchange of obligations are settled by shipments of 
gold. At the present time neither England nor any other 
debtor country is willing to reduce its stock of gold by 
such shipments to New York, altho about $5,000,900 
has recently come from England by way of Canada. 
This failure to use gold tends to put the debtor at a 
disadvantage and to compel him to submit to a dis- 
count on the value of his country’s currency. 

War orders exceeding $300,000,000 in value have been 
placed here. Every week there are additions. If the 
debtor governments cannot pay in goods and are un- 
willing to use gold, and if their investors desire to keep 
their American securities, how is the obligation to be 
satisfied? By credit granted here in some form, possibly 
in connection with issues of Government securities, altho 
this method probably will be avoided. We are willing 
to give credit, and we do not need gold. There are re- 
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ports about negotiations for a credit of $100,000,000 
here in the interest of Great Britain. The demand for 
credit is our opportunity. If we satisfy the demand, the 
end of the war will find the United States holding a 
position of greatly increased strength and power with 
respect to international finance and trade. A step for 
the promotion of credit expansion has been taken in the 
new regulations permitting the reserve banks to buy 
or discount exchange acceptances or bills based on ex- 
ports or imports. 

It is only a few months since we in this country were 
greatly concerned over our debts to Europe and the 
question how we should pay them. Now the pendulum is 
swinging to the other end of the arc. The problem now 
becomes Europe’s. It is for the allied countries to con- 
sider how they will be able to pay their debts to us. 





GOING WEST 
ROM the publication of letters from the British sol- 
diers at the front it appears that they are using the 
expression “going west” as a euphemism for dying. 
This has started a discussion of its origin which spread 
in characteristic fashion thru the Times and other 
papers and brought out many curious theories. For in- 
stance, a subaltern claimed that it originated in his 
battalion at maneuvers when “a staff officer, complete 
with eyeglass, galloped past and in a very high-pitched 
and fruity voice, shouted to the commanding officer, 
‘Tell the general that I have gone west.’ ” This, says this 
subaltern, so amused the soldiers, tho even he cannot 
see why, that it came to be camp slang for “passing 
away.” Another youthful soldier said that it came from 

a bivouac song, “Drake Goes West.” 

But when the letters from the local antiquarians came 
in it was shown that the phrase was used in East Lon- 
don, West Cork and the Midlands and dated from the 
fourteenth century, at least, as the old rime says 

Women and mony wilsome wight 
As wynd and wattir ar gane west. 

Then the classicists and archeologists took it up and 
traced it back to the Odyssey, Egypt, Babylonia, Aus- 
tralia and Fiji. Altho Longfellow is classed among the 
“British poets” and is as much read oversea as in this 
country, nobody seems to have quoted the closing lines 
of Hiawatha: 

Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 
Thus departed Hiawatha, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 


To the kingdom of Ponemah 
To the land of the Hereafter. 


Whether this indicates a Finnish or an Amerind or- 
igin we will not venture to say lest we get between the 
firing lines in the controversy on the source of Long- 
fellow’s ideas. But the conception is so natural and 
poetic that it may well have a polyphyletic origin. The 
Russian soldiers are more specific and say that a com- 
rade has “gone to America” when he is dead. In this 
case the phrase has probably arisen recently from the 
great emigration to this country. As we know from 


Water Babies the Fairy Isle of St. Brandon was in the 
west; so was the lost Atlantis and of course the Hes- 
perides. “Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ansonian shores” 
says Longfellow in his “Elegiac.” Possibly the expres- 
sion is in colloquial use in some parts of the United 
States, but we do not recall ever having heard it. Its 
present vogue in the British trenches may have come 
from the fact that those wounded at the front are taken 
west by the hospital corps in the rear. 








DIMINISHING RETURNS 


F the Germans are to wipe out British shipping with 

their submarines and mines they will have to be lively 
about it. The number of British vessels in 1912 was 
39,345. Consequently, the Germans would have to sink 
them at the average rate of one hundred for every 
workday and a hundred and fifty on Sundays and legal 
holidays in order to complete the job within a year. 
What’s more, the United Kingdom is accustomed to 
build more ships than all the rest of the world together 
and in some years twice as many, so that there’s no 
knowing how many they are turning out in the present 
emergency. It must look discouraging to the Germans. 
Hadn’t they better give it up as a bad job? 








Newspaper readers who have been distrest to hear 
that the Germans are reduced to putting potatoes in 
their bread will be relieved to learn that good house- 
wives in this country do the same. It may be recalled 
that a few years ago the free traders of England 
brought forward as an unanswerable argument that in 
protectionist Germany the workingman was obliged to 
eat “black bread.” The argument lost in effect when the 
“tariff reformers” showed that Schwarzbrot was better 
than white and was served to the King of England, 
who is not compelled to economize on his victuals. 








The New York Telephone Company, in response to 
public demand, announces big reductions in rates with- 
in the city. But the Consumers’ League acutely suggests 
that before rates are lowered, the too low wages of the 
telephone operators should be increased. The point is 
well taken. Lower telephone rates are important, but 
adequate wages for the girls who, for a few brief years, 
carry on the high pressure, nerve-trying work at the 
central switch-boards, is more important still. 








Forty-three votes were cast in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the national child labor bill. Four of 
them were cast by congressmen who had made, a few 
days before, eloquent speeches against the woman suf- 
frage resolution. Evidently Mr. Webb of North Carolina, 
Mr. Dies of Texas, Mr. Parker of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Mulkey of Alabama, believe that woman’s place is in 
the home—and the children’s place is in the factory. 








The good ship “Dacia” has been captured by a French 
cruiser. Thus appears the advantage of having allies. 
France obligingly assumes the réle of the wicked part- 
ner; for French prize law has always been more strin- 
gent than that of Great Britain on the subject of enemy 
ships transferred to neutral flags after war has begun. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


February 21— Anglo-French fleet 
throws 2000 shells into Dardanelles 
forts. British steamship “Cambank” 
torpedoed near Liverpool. 


February 22—German _ advance 
reaches Niemen, Narew and Bobr 
rivers. American cotton ship “Eve- 
lyn” sunk by mine off rkum 
Island. 


February 23—Russians regain ground 
on Rawka River, before Warsaw. 
Mutiny of Bengalese troops at Sing- 
apore February 15 reported. 

February 24—Germans take Przas- 
nysz, Poland, and 10,000 prisoners. 
American cotton ship “Carib” sunk 
in German waters. 

February 25—Germans bombarding 
Polish fortress of Osowiec. Turks 
repulsed in Caucasus and withdraw 
entirely from Sinai peninsula. 

February 26—Forts at entrance to 
Dardanelles demolished. Russians re- 
enter Bukowina. 

February 27—French cruiser captures 

erican “Dacia” with cotton for 
Rotterdam. French carry German 
trenches in Champagne. 

February 28—Russians retake Przas- 
nysz, Poland. Russians take 
Austrians in Galician battle. 




















The attack on Con- 
stantinople, which 
the Allies have un- 
dertaken this week, seems likely to 
mark a new era in the world’s his- 
tory as well as change the current of 
the war. Its first effect, even before 
any tangible results are achieved, is 
to bring down the price of wheat in 
England and incidentally in the rest 
of the world, and so to relieve Great 
Britain of the danger of being 
starved out and the United States of 
any need for an embargo on the ex- 
portation of wheat. For Russia is the 
grain field of Western Europe and 
the food supplies accumulated at 
Odessa can find no outlet so long as 
the Turk holds the entrance to the 
Mediterranean at Constantinople. 

Another effect is to check the 
peace movement in Russia and to 
prevent that country coming to a 
separate agreement with Germany. 
The heavy losses of the Russian 
armies and their failure to make any 
net territorial gain after seven 
months of war has given rise to a 
peace party in Russia which is said 
to have been gaining considerable 
influence of late. But with the chance 
of realizing the dream of Peter the 
Great by attaining Constantinople 
there will be no more talk of peace 
by Russians, high or low. 

The only obstacle to the realization 
of Russia’s great ambition during 
the past century has been England, 
who held the maintenance of Turkey 


The Attack on 
Constantinople 


necessary to the safety of her em- 
pire, but in 1907 an agreement was 
concluded between Russia and Eng- 
land in regard to their future ex- 
pansion in Asia. This was supposed 
at the time to involve some sort of 
an arrangement by which Russia was 
to secure a southern port. 

That Great Britain has withdrawn 
her opposition and reversed her his- 
toric policy was made public by the 
announcement of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Commons on February 25, when the 
question was asked if the Govern- 
ment approved of the statement re- 
cently made to the Duma by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister that “Russia 
intends to occupy Constantinople- 
permanently.” In reply Sir Edward 
Grey said: 


The statement I have seen was that 
M. Sazonoff had said that the events on 
the Russo-Turkish frontier would bring 
Russia near a realization of the politico- 
economic problem bound up with Rus- 
sia’s access to the sea. With these as- 
pirations England is in ee: What 
form their realization will take will 
no doubt be settled in the terms of 
peace. 


This adroitly worded declaration 
leaves the question open as to 
whether Russia is to get Constanti- 
nople or receive compensation else- 
where at the expense of Turkey or 
Persia. 


Besides its political ef- 
fect the effort of the 
Allies to force the Dar- 
danelles turns a new leaf in the his- 
tory of warfare, for it is the first 
time that the modern battleship has 
undertaken the reduction of forti- 
fications. The Allied fleet, which is 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Carden, includes the super-dread- 
nought “Queen Elizabeth,” completed 
since the war began and the most 
powerful fighting machine afloat. She 
has a displacement of 27,500 tons 
and is armed with eight 15-inch 
guns. The new American super- 
dreadnoughts “Oklahoma” and “Ne- 
vada” are as large, but carry only 
14-inch guns and have a speed of 
only twenty-one knots instead of 
twenty-five, which the “Queen Eliza- 
beth” is presumed to attain. 

Besides the “Queen Elizabeth” the 
Allied fleet comprizes the British 
battleships “Agamemnon,” “Irresist- 
ible,” “Vengeance,” “Cornwallis,” 
“Triumph,” “Albion” and ‘“Majes- 
tic,” and the French battleships 
“Gaulois,” “Suffren” and “Charle- 
magne,” as well as minor vessels, 


Forcing the 
Dardanelles 


bringing the total up to forty. Aero- 


planes hovering over the Turkish 
forts directed the fire of the fleet 
and then returned for rest to their 
parent ship “Ark Royal.” 

The strait of the Dardanelles or 
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THE ATTACK ON CONSTANTINOPLE 


The attempt of the Anglo-French fleet to pass the Dardanelles is one of the most striking opera- 
tions of the war, for Constantinople is so protected by nature as to be regarded as impregnab 
to attack by the sea. The only passages of approach are the Bosporus on the north and the 
lies on the south and both these straits are defended by forts on either side and mines 
in the channel. But the super-dreadnaught, “‘Queen Elizabeth,” standing out at sea beyond the 
reach of the shore guns, battered to pieces the entrance forts, Seddul-Bahr and Kum Kaleh, 
within an hour and a half. Then after the mines had been swept out three British warships 
boldly advanced into the Dardanelles sixteen miles ee Kephez and the forts at the 
narrows on 
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THE CHANGED MAP OF THE EASTERN FRONTIER ’ 
The effect of Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s sudden movement to the north can be seen at a 
glance. The left edge of the light shading shows the western limit of the Russian lines at the 
beginning of February and the heavy shading the area held by them at the end. The German left 
wing swept forward as far as the Niemen River, while the right advanced to the Narew. At the 
same time the Russians in Poland, north of the Vistula, were driven back as far as Przasnysz, 
which was captured by the Germans and lost again later. If the Germans can break thru the chain 
of Russian fortresses (indicated by stars) at any point they may break the railroad which runs 









‘ however, 





behind the Narew and the Niemen, thus cutting off Warsaw from the capital 


Hellespont has played an important 
part in many wars from the time of 
Xerxes and Alexander to the present 
because of its remarkable configura- 
tion. It is a tortuous passage of 
forty-two miles in length, varying in 
width from one to four miles, Both 
banks are lined with forts and the 
channel is blocked with mines laid 
under the direction of German engi- 
neers. The southern entrance is pro- 
tected by four forts, of which the 
chief are Seddul-Bahr on the Euro- 
pean and Kum Kaleh on the Asiatic 


side. These two forts carried respec- 
tively six and four guns of 10.2-inch 
caliber. 

But these were outranged by the 
guns of the battleships, and the only 
vessel struck was the “Agamemnon,” 
on which a shell exploded, killing 
three men and wounding five. The 
entrance forts and batteries were 
shelled on February 19-21, then the 
attack suspended because of bad 
weather until the 25th. At ten o’clock 
in the morning the “Queen Eliza- 
beth,” “Agamemnon,” “Irresistible” 


and “Gaulois” began the bombard- 
ment at a range of 11,000 to 12,000 
yards, each concentrating her fire on 
one of the forts. In less than an hour 
and a half the land fire was suffi- 
ciently reduced so that the smaller 
vessels could run in and complete the 
work at 2000 yards or less. By 5.15 
p. m. all four forts were reduced. 

After the mines at the entrance 
had been swept out for a distance of 
four miles the “Albion,” “Majestic” 
and “Vengeance” advanced into the 
cleared channel, and shelled the fort 
at Kephez, near the ruins of the an- 
cient Greek city of Dardanus, from 
which the strait takes its name. All 
the forts on the European side for 
twenty-five miles up have been si- 
lenced. The Allies have also attacked 
the forts in the rear from the Gulf 
of Saros (Xeros). 


As to what is going 
on in Galicia the re- 
ports are, as usual, 
confused and conflicting. It appears, 
that the Austro-German 
force which crost the Carpathians 
with the apparent intention of re- 
lieving the siege of Przemysl and re- 
capturing Lemberg has made no 
progress toward these ends. Accord- 
ing to their official statement from 
Petrograd the Russians in the Car- 
pathians during the month ending 
February 20 captured 691 officers, 
47,640 men, 17 cannon and 118 ma- 
chine guns. 

There is no cessation in the strug- 
gle for Dukla and Uzsok passes, 
which lead from Galicia thru the 
Carpathians into Hungary, and the 
melting snow reveals the bodies of 
thousands of men who have fallen 
here in the past two months. The 
Russians, who were recently expelled 
from Bukowina, have rallied their 
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forces, recrost the Pruth, and are 
again close to Czernowitz, the capi- 
tal of the crownland. The advancing 
Russians attacked an Austrian force 
in a dense forest of East Galicia and 
overcame them with rifle butts and 
bayonets, taking 4000 prisoners. 


‘In laying his plans for 

the capture of the 
Tenth Russian army 
Marshal von Hindenburg calculated 
to a nicety every element in the 
problem except the incalculable, that 
is, the weather. If the frost had con- 
tinued two days longer his divided 
army, coming together like the jaws 
of a gigantic trap around the Mazu- 
rian Lakes, would have practically 
surrounded the Russian forces in 
East Prussia. But a sudden thaw 
broke up the ice of the marshland 
and converted the roads into mud. 
Consequently the northern column, 
constituting the upper jaw of the 
trap, having farther to go, failed to 
connect at the proper time with the 
southern, and thru this gap about a 
third of General Baron Siever’s army 
managed to escape to the shelter of 
the Grodno fortress. Two regiments 
of the Twenty-ninth Corps, which 
had been completely surrounded in 
the forest of Augustowo, succeeded 
in cutting their way out of the Ger- 
man ring with the bayonet, since 
their ammunition was exhausted. 
The Germans claim to have captured 
eleven generals and 100,000 other 
officers and men. The Russians as- 
sert that this is an exaggerated 
statement and that the bulk of the 
army effected an orderly retreat, At 
any rate, the Russians found time 
enough during their retreat to de- 
stroy every German village and 
farmhouse on their way to the fron- 
tier. 


Hindenburg’s 
Trap 

















Paul Thompson 
PROTECTIVE COLORATION IN THE TRENCHES 
This cap of white wool makes the wearer’s head a difficult mark against a snow background. 


Soldiers have for the same purpose covered their cloaks with white 

The momentum of the Germans they should break thru this line of 
sufficed to carry them thru the for- defense at any point they would be 
est region lying about Augustowo, able to cut the railroad which runs 
where, in the first days of October, behind them, connecting Warsaw 
they were defeated with the loss of with Petrograd. Which one of these 
some 10,000 men. This brings them fortresses the Germans propose to 
for the first time within reach of attack cannot be told until their 
the chain of fortresses along the movement develops, They have made 
Niemen, Bobr and Narew Rivers. If demonstrations before Kovno, Grod- 
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TAKING TO THE TRENCHES—A TUNNEL ENTRANCE 
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THREE OF THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTEES 

TO THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION— 
WILLIAM J. HARRIS, OF GEORGIA 


no, Osowiec and Lomza, but of course 
no serious attempt can be made on 
any of them until their heavy artil- 
lery is brought, which, considering 
the absence of railroads and the 
half-thawed lowlands, must take 
some time. 

North of the Vistula the Russians 
have been driven back almost to the 
Narew River. The Germans took 
Przasnysz by storm, capturing 10,- 
000 prisoners, over twenty cannon 
and a large amount of ammunition 
and supplies. This town was once 
before in the possession of the Ger- 
mans, but was recaptured soon after 
by the Russians and had been strong- 
ly fortified since. The Russians made 
a brisk counter attack on the follow- 
ing days and captured 2800 men, 
seven cannon and the motor vans as- 
sembled there for transporting the 
German army to the front. This put 
the Russians again in possession of 
Przasnysz, and they have pushed be- 
yond it toward the East Prussian 
frontier. 


Since February 18, 
when the German proc- 
lamation declared the 
waters about England and Ireland 
unsafe to neutral as well as belliger- 
ent shipping, there have been sunk 
in this zone twelve vessels, of which 
nine were British, two. Norwegian 
and one French. 

These disasters occurred mostly 
in the English Channel and the Irish 
Sea. All of the vessels destroyed 
were comparatively small and in 
most cases none of the crew was lost. 
Both mines and torpedoes seem to 
have been the instruments of de- 
struction, but which has been used 
in any particular instance is not al- 
ways determinable. 

Two American vessels, the “Eve- 
lyn” and the “Carib,” were also sunk 
by running into mines, but not with- 
in the danger zone declared by Ger- 
many about the British Isles. Both 
ships were making for German ports 
loaded with cotton and had appar- 
ently strayed from the safe lanes 
designated by the German admiralty 
and so got into the mine fields pro- 
tecting the German coast. The “Eve- 
lyn,” which sailed from New York 
for Bremen on January 29, struck a 
mine off Borkum on February 19. 
The “Carib” was sunk off Helgo- 
land on February 22. The crew es- 
caped in the boats and were picked 
up by German steamers. She had 
sailed from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, January 27, with 4600 bales of 
cotton for Bremen. The two vessels 
were insured to the total amount of 
$659,103 in the Government Bureau 
of War Risk. 

President Wilson is said to have 


The War on 
Commerce 


transmitted to the British Govern- 
ment in an informal note the Ger- 
man proposal that both parties stop 
their interference with neutral com- 
merce in foodstuffs and other non- 
contraband on the high seas. It is 
understood that Great Britain is not 
at all inclined to consent to any such 
plan, but on the contrary is more 


likely to declare a blockade of all . 


German ports with intent to starve 
the country into submission. The ac- 
tion of the German Government in 
seizing the food supplies of the 
country is, in the opinion of the 
British, sufficient justification for 
declaring all food contraband of war. 


ied Bitten te No decisive opera- 
Ghee tions have taken 
place for several 
weeks in the western theater. The 
French announce minor successes at 
various points along the line between 
Rheims and Verdun as well as in the 
Vosges mountains, but the Germans 
claim that their attacks have been 
repulsed. The fighting here continues 
to be of the most desperate charac- 
ter on both sides. According to the 
French official statement one trench 
was carried only after every German 
soldier in it had been killed. In an- 
other engagement two German regi- 
ments lost by death some 3000 men, 
or more than half their number, The 
French report the capture of more 
than a thousand prisoners in the last 
ten days. 

The Germans have introduced a 
new weapon into warfare. They 
spray the trenches with blazing oil, 
which compels the enemy to evacu- 
ate or be burned to death. The bom- 
bardment of Rheims has been re- 
sumed with the aid of some Austrian 
howitzers of 12-inch caliber. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1500 shells were dropt into 
various quarters of the city and the 
cathedral suffered severely. In the 
western edge of the Vosges the Ger- 
mans gained nearly four miles on a 
twelve-mile front. 

It is rumored that Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg is about to be trans- 
ferred to France in the hope of 
speeding up the campaign in that re- 
gion as he has done in Poland. 


The five men appoint- 
ed by the President to 
be members of the 
new Federal Trade Commission are 
as follows: Joseph E. Davies, of 
Wisconsin, now Commissioner of 
Corporations, whose bureau will be 
absorbed by the commission, to serve 
seven years; Edward N. Hurley, of 
Illinois, president of the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, six 
years; William J. Harris, of Georgia, 
now Director of the Census, five 
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years; William H. Parry, of Wash- 
ington, treasurer of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, four years; 
George Rublee, of New Hampshire, 
a lawyer, three years. Mr. Davies, 
secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee, has been a practising 
lawyer and a prosecuting attorney. 
Mr. Hurley originated and developed 
the manufacture of pneumatic tools. 
Mr. Parry, at one time the editor of 
a newspaper in Seattle, was after- 
ward the manager of a shipbuilding 
plant and chairman of the finance 
committee of the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position. Mr. Rublee has been asso- 
ciated with Louis D. Brandeis in 
promoting trust legislation. 

It is required by the law that not 
more than three shall be members of 
the same political party. The first 
three are Democrats and the re- 
maining two supported Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1912. Republicans complained 
because no member of their party 
had been appointed. They accused 
Mr. Hurley of lobbying in support 
of the Ship Purchase bill, and Mr. 
Rublee of similar action against 
amendments proposed to modify the 
Clayton Trust bill. It was also assert- 
ed that he might be excluded by the 
requirements of the law because he 
had acted as campaign manager for 
the Democrat who was a candidate 
in opposition to Senator Gallinger 
when the latter sought reélection. 
At first it was said that the nomina- 
tions would not be confirmed at the 
present session, but in the commit- 
tee, at the end of last week, favor- 
able reports upon all except Mr. 
Rublee were ordered. He had al- 
ready defended himself before the 
committee, but it was decided that 
more testimony should be taken. 


It was known at the 
end of last week that 
no action upon the 
treaties with Colombia and Nicara- 
gua would be taken in the Senate at 
the present session. Mr. Bryan has 
persistently urged the Senate com- 
mittee to make favorable reports. 
The committee’s chairman, Mr. 
Stone, sought such reports, but the 
opposition, in the case of the Colom- 
bia agreement, was too formidable. 
There has been objection to this 
treaty because of its expression of 
“sincere regret” for what took place 
at the time of the secession of Pan- 
ama. Some have held that this— 
which was regarded in Colombia as 
an apology—was an attack upon 
President Roosevelt and his Admin- 
istration, Mr. Stone proposed that 
the expression of regret should be 
cut out and that the sum to be paid 
to Colombia, $25,000,000, should be 
reduced. But nothing was gained in 


No Action 
Upon Treaties 


the committee by these concessions. 
A letter from Mr. Roosevelt was 
read. “The purpose of the treaty,” 
said he, “is blackmail, pure and sim- 
ple.” There was also a petition from 
seventy-six American importing 
houses. engaged in trade with South 
America, asking for ratification in 
order that “the antipathy and dis- 
trust which have unfortunately 
grown out of the secession of Pana- 
ma may be removed” and “the. cen- 
tury-old friendship” between the two 
countries be restored. 

The treaty with Nicaragua, which 
has been reported from committee, 
gives us exclusive control of the 
Nicaraguan canal route, with three 
small islands and a naval station. 
Our Government is to pay $3,000,- 
000. Objections having been raised 
by Costa Rica and Salvador, it is ex- 
pected that treaties with those coun- 
tries will be negotiated. 


. A law of New York, 
— — seventeen years old but 
not hitherto enforced, 
forbids the employment of aliens on 
public works, and provides that the 
contracts of those who disobey this 
prohibition shall be forfeited. Com- 
plaint against certain contractors 
doing work on the new subway in 
New York City was made a few 
months ago by labor union officers. 
The question went to the courts in 
two cases, and the law was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. But there 
was an appeal, and now the Court of 
Appeals, the State’s highest court, 
has decided that the law is not at 
variance with the Constitution. 
Subway contracts amounting to 
$147,000,000 had been awarded, and 
the street railway companies had 
planned work on which $15,000,000 
was to be expended. Of the common 
laborers employed in subway work 
ninety per cent were aliens. Nearly 
all of these were Italians or Austri- 
ans. The contractors said they had 
exceptional qualifications for the 
work, and that an offer of much 
higher wages would not attract a 
sufficient number of competent 
American citizens. Notice was given 
that at least 10,000 men must be 
discharged at once and be added to 
the ranks of the unemployed, many 
of whom are found every day in the 
bread lines. Moreover, the work 
would be interrupted and delayed. 
The law required forfeiture of con- 
tracts. Work on the barge canal, in 
the interior of the State, was affect- 
ed. It was decided that there should 
be an appeal to the national Supreme 
Court, In the Legislature at Albany 
there is a movement for repeal of 
the law. It has the support of the 
new Governor, Mr. Whitman. 
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HOIST WITH THEIR OWN DERRICK 
English soldiers being landed at an East African 
port where the lack of dock facilities makes nec- 
essary a method of transportation more familiar 

in construction work than in war 
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THE LAST MINUTES OF THE “BLUECHER” 


The wrecked cruiser just heeling over before capsizing completely. Taken from the deck of the ‘‘Arethusa,” the British cruiser which finished the 
work of destruction. To the right black smoke is rising where the “Are thusa’s” last torpedo struck; the ship is afire in a score of places from 
earlier shots. The crew is slipping and clambering down the ship’s bottom; one man has worked down to the bilge keel, from which water is pour- 
ing. The officers stand astern, close together. A few men have already plunged into the water. The “‘Bluecher” turned bottom up soon after this 


Hayti has a new Gov- 
ernment. It will be re- 
called that Zamor, as 
the leader of a successful revolution, 
was made President, and that he was 
forced to abdicate in November last, 
owing to a revolt under the direction 
of Davilmar Theodore. Immediately 
after taking office, the latter was op- 
posed by a new revolution. The leader 
of the rebel forces was Gen. Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam. On the 20th he 
captured St. Marc. President Theo- 
dore’s Minister of the Interior, Gen. 
Aurele Montplaisir, was drowned by 
the capsizing of a boat in which he 
was attempting to escape. Three 
days later, President Theodore abdi- 
cated and found refuge on a Dutch 
steamship bound for Curacao. Sam 
entered the capital on the 26th and 
was recognized as President. 


Hayti’s New 
President 











New York Evening Sun 
THE ROCK OF GERMANY 


Von Hindenburg is the one figure of command- 
ing individual importance in the German armies 
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picture was taken and floated so for some ten minutes before finally going down 


Successive revolutions have made 
Hayti bankrupt. For some time our 
Government has sought the consent 
of the ruling authority for the estab- 
lishment of such a fiscal protectorate 
as exists in Santo Domingo. It was 
proposed that after the customs rev- 
enue had been placed in the hands of 
men appointed at Washington, with 
due provision for gradual payment 
of the foreign debt, Hayti should be 
assisted in obtaining a loan. Zamor 
would not yield. Theodore was con- 
sidering the proposition when his 
Government was overthrown. It is 
now to be laid before President Sam 
by a commission composed of ex- 
Governor Fort, of New Jersey; Min- 
ister Bailly-Blanchard, and Charles 
C. Smith, Mr. Bryan’s private secre- 
tary. 


Filibusters Harry Chandler, one of 
: the owners of the Los 
Indicted Angeles Times, a son- 
in-law of Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, 
has been indicted at Los Angeles by 
a Federal grand jury for conspiring 
to foment an insurrection in Mexico 
by recruiting troops on American 
soil. With him were indicted General 
Viljoen, the Boer leader and soldier 
of fortune; General Avilez, formerly 
Governor of Lower California; G. E. 
Sandoval, and W. K. Bowker, the 
manager of a very large and valua- 
ble ranch owned by Chandler and 
situated just south of the California 
boundary, Chandler and his associ- 
ates are accused of plotting for 
the overthrow of Carranza’s Gov- 
ernor of the province, General Can- 
tu, who succeeded Avilez. It is al- 
leged that, while the latter was in 
office, Chandler’s cattle could be ex- 





ported from the ranch without pay- 
ment of the export tax of $20 per 
head; that Cantu insisted upon pay- 
ment, and that for this reason 
Chandler set out to raise a little 
army for the restoration of Avilez. 
Men were enlisted in Los Angeles 
and elsewhere. Money was freely 
used. Great tracts of land were 
promised to the commanders. 

Cantu had spies at work north of 
the boundary and he gained a knowl- 
edge of Chandler’s plans. There were 
preparations for defense, Trenches 
were made and dynamite bombs 
planted. Then the story was told to 
the American authorities and the in- 
dictments followed. It is said that 
there will be additional arrests, and 
that proof of a widespread conspir- 
acy will be shown. 
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MINE OR SUBMARINE? 


Loss by one is an accident of war—by the other 
an injury of grave import 
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ARBITRATION 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 


BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 
ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 








T is often said that our greatest 
I: with England is the possession 

of a common language. This is 
very probably true, for while people 
sum up our friendly relations with 
England in the saying, “Blood is 
thicker than water,” yet our popula- 
tion, even before the Revolutionary 
War, was drawn from many coun- 
tries, and today it is doubtful if half 
the people in this country have any 
considerable amount of “Anglo- 
Saxon” blood. But since the English 
and the Americans speak the same 
language and read the same books, 
they take a special interest in each 
other’s affairs, and this community 
of interest is a firmer bond between 
us than a common descent could cre- 
ate. Sometimes, however, the English 
language has been anything but a 
cause of friendship. Many difficulties 
which were not hard to settle in 
themselves have become embittered 
almost to the verge of war by the 
fact that the mass of the American 
people could read the British papers 
and were hurt by the criticisms of 
America that they contained. 

During our Civil War the Euro- 
pean governments, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, were indifferent or 
hostile to the cause of the Union. 
The positions of these governments 
were naturally reflected in the ma- 
jority of the European newspapers, 
periodicals and books and in the 
speeches of prominent men. In Eng- 
land it appeared as tho public opin- 
ion were unanimously in favor of the 
South. This was not really the case, 
for besides some politicians like 
W. E. Forster and John Bright, and 
literary men like John Stuart Mill 
and Goldwin Smith, the mass of the 
English workingmen favored the 
North, as it seemed to them to stand 
for free labor and the preservation 
of a democratic republic. But the 
British workingmen at that time did 
not have the ballot. Those classes 
which controlled the Government by 
their votes and owned most of the 
newspapers and magazines were by 
a large majority in sympathy with 
the Confederates. They were for the 
most part opposed to slavery, but 
they did not regard slavery as the 
issue in the earlier part of the war. 
It seemed to them that the North 
was less interested in freeing the 


slaves than in keeping the states to- 
gether by force against the will of 
several of them. They disliked the 
protective tariff which the Repub- 
licans favored, and were frightened 
because the blockade of the southern 
coasts meant that cotton could no 
longer be brought to England to 
keep the textile factories running. 
Finally, there was a_ sentimental 
sympathy between the British aris- 
tocracy and the class of wealthy and 
highly cultured whites who con- 
trolled the destinies of the South, It 
is scarcely surprizing, then, that the 
British Government listened to that 
part of public opinion which most 
readily made itself heard, and 
promptly recognized the Confed- 
erates as “belligerents”: and came 
very near to recognizing the Con- 
federacy as an independent nation. 
Had the British Government taken 
this step there can be little doubt 
that the United States would have 
declared war, for the Americans of 
the North were not only exasperated 
by the attitude of the British Minis- 
try and the anti-American tone of 
the British press, but were absurdly 
overconfident as to their ability to 
crush a rebellion and at the same 
time to triumph in a foreign war. 
But Lincoln saw the situation clearly 
and opposed every attempt. to drag 
the Union into a struggle with Eng- 


land or with any other power. In 
spite of his efforts, war was averted 
by the narrowest of margins on at 
least two occasions. In November, 
1861, Captain Wilkes, of the Amer- 
ican navy, stopped the British 
steamer “Trent” and took two Con- 
federate commissioners, Mason and 
Slidell, prisoner. Great Britain an- 
grily demanded that the prisoners be 
given up at once on the ground that 
we had no right to stop and search a 
neutral ship; indeed, it was just be- 
cause the British, when they were 
fighting Napoleon, had taken men 
from our neutral ships that we de 
clared war in 1812. But the British 
Government forgot its own previous 
position and threatened war because 
we had acted on its own doctrine of 
the “right of search,” and equally 
the Americans forgot that they had 
always denied the principle upon 
which Captain Wilkes had acted. 
Both nations appeared ready for war 
and said things about each other 
which made it harder every day to 
preserve peace. Fortunately the 
Queen of England and her husband, 
Prince Albert, were friendly to the 
Americans, and Lincoln held from 
the first that the seizure of Confed- 
erates from a neutral ship could not 
be justified. Finally, the President 
was able to win over to his point of 
view a considerable body of public 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “ALABAMA” 


Each dot represents the capture of an enemy ship. Sixty-six were thus taken, of which 52 were 
burned. The “Kearsarge”’ defeated the “Alabama” off Cherbourg on June 11, 1864 
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“PUNCH” ON THE ALABAMA ARBITRATION 


opinion, so that he could return the 
prisoners without endangering the 
stability of his government. 

The “Trent” affair was serious 
enough, but it was settled within a 
few weeks and had no permanent 
effect except in exasperating the peo- 
ple of England and of the North and 
so making it harder for future dis- 
putes to be settled. Another cause of 
dispute had far more lasting effects. 
This was the building of Confederate 
ships in British ports. Our Minister 
in Great Britain, Charles Francis 
Adams, warned the British in 1862 
that a ship which was being built at 
Liverpool was really intended as a 
Confederate privateer. In spite of 
this notification, the British Govern- 
ment waited more than a month be- 
fore they took any action to stop the 
building of the vessel. In the mean- 
time this ship, known later as the 
“Alabama,” escaped from Liverpool 
and began to capture and destroy 
American merchant ships. Other 
ships were fitted out in British ports 
or found refuge in them when pur- 
sued by the enemy or lacking sup- 
plies, Adams offered to submit these 
violations of neutrality to arbitra- 
tion, but the British Government re- 
fused to do so on the ground that 
whether Great Britain observed its 
pledge to remain neutral was a ques- 
tion of national honor and not sub- 
ject to arbitration. After the escape 
of the “Alabama” and other ships 
early in the war the British were 
more careful to observe neutrality, 
but the mischief was done, for the 
Confederate privateers were able to 
inflict immense damage upon Amer- 
ican shipping. The United States has 
never yet recovered the position it 
held before the Civil War as a car- 
rier of a large part of the world’s 
international commerce. 


The close of the Civil War found 
the American people very hostile 
toward Great Britain. The South 
was disappointed because it had not 
been recognized as a separate gov- 
ernment; the North was angry be- 
cause of the recognition of the 
Confederates as belligerents, the loss 
to American commerce due to Brit- 
ish built ships, and the generally un- 
friendly attitude of the British 
Government and of public opinion in 
that country. On the other hand, the 
attitude of the British had been com- 
pletely changed as a result of the 
war. The victory of the Union, which 
was quite unexpected in Europe, the 
emancipation of the slaves, and the 
fact that cotton could now be import- 
ed for the English factories, de- 
stroyed the basis for the previous 
attitude of the upper classes in 
Great Britain. The Johnson-Claren- 
don treaty was arranged by which 
claims for private damages suffered 
by citizens of the United States or 
Great Britain were to be submitted 
to arbitration. This was rejected by 
the Senate because it contained no 
provision for determining the ques- 
tion of whether or not Great Britain 
had violated its obligations as a neu- 
tral. But by diplomatic agreement a 
joint high commission of British and 
American diplomats met at Wash- 
ington in 1871 to arrange for the 
settlement of all disputes between 
the two countries. This commission 
drew up a list of rules for neutrality 
in time of war, arranged for arbitra- 
tion of the “Alabama” claims at 
Geneva, and for the British claims 
for losses suffered during the Civil 
War at Newport, arranged for the 
settlement of the disputes about fish- 
ery rights and the determination of 
some disputed questions as to the 
Canadian boundary and the right of 
both nations to navigate certain riv- 
ers in Maine and Canada. The Brit- 
ish Government also exprest in the 
most generous and friendly spirit its 
regret at the escape of the “Ala- 
bama” and other ships from British 
ports. This satisfactory conclusion 
of the Treaty of Washington was 
largely due to the efforts of Presi- 
dent Grant and Prime Minister 
Gladstone, who had been favorable 
to the Confederates during the war. 

The Geneva arbitrators were 
Count Sclopis, of Italy, the president 
of the court; M. Staempfli, of Switz- 
erland; Baron d’Itajuba, appointed 
by the Emperor of Brazil; Charles 
Francis Adams, the statesman who 
had represented American interests 
in Great Britain during the Civil 
War, and Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
of England. The court of arbitration 
found its greatest difficulty in the 
question of “indirect claims” for 


damages. It was admitted that Great 
Britain had to pay for property actu- 
ally destroyed by the “Alabama” and 
other ships, but Senator Sumner and 
other public men had demanded that 
the United States be also paid for 
expenses in capturing these ships, 
for the permanent injury to our mer- 
chant marine, for the increase in 
insurance rates, and for the pro- 
longation of the war. He even pro- 
posed that Canada be ceded to the 
United States in payment! These 
proposals created a demand in Great 
Britain that arbitration be dropt 
forthwith and only by the unanimous 
agreement of the arbitrators not to 
consider the “indirect claims” at all 
was it possible to reach a decision on 
the amount of direct damages to be 
awarded. By September 14, 1872, the 
decision of the court was made that 
Great Britain was responsible for 
the damage done by the “Alabama,” 
the “Florida,” the “Shenandoah,” 
end no other ships, and that dam- 
ages be paid amounting to fifteen 
and a half million dollars. Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn alone protested 
against the decision of the majority. 

The arbitration at Geneva is the 
great turning point in Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations. Previous to that time 
Great Britain and America had been 
able to compose their differences 
only in the face of a settled dislike 
and hostility on the part of the two 
nations to each other. A large num- 
ber of persons in both countries 
were convinced that the aim of the 
other nation was to cheat and bully 
them out of their just rights. Since 
1872 the wisdom of British and 
American statesmen has been backed 
by the friendship of the great mass 
of the people, and today it would 
be as difficult to force the two great 
English-speaking peoples into war 
as it has sometimes been to keep 
them at peace. The influence of the 
Geneva decision has not been con- 
fined to the nations concerned. By 
referring such vital matters to the 
decision of a court the use of meth- 
ods of arbitration has become famil- 
iar to every nation in the world. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


“THE METRO” 


A trench-tunnel named for the Paris “Metro- 
politaine” subway, and carefully labelled 


HE twentieth century will be 
distinguished in history as the 
time when war invaded the 
third dimension. Man in his eager- 
ness to slay his fellow man has taken 
as his model the eagle and the shark 
and strikes his enemy on the sea 
from the sky above or the water be- 
neath. On the land he imitates the 
mole, tho it does an injustice to that 
harmless animal to compare him to 
the vast machine which scars the 
country with its burrows and throws 
destruction for miles roundabout. 
In modern warfare a battlefield 
can be distinguished from any other 
stretch of ground by there being no 
soldiers visible on it. Movements of 
troops near the front have to be 
made mostly at night and in the day- 
time the scene of conflict looks like 
the interior of the crater of Mauna 
Loa, a torn and barren plain with 
here and there a volcanic eruption. 
Of course mining and entrench- 
ment are no new thing, but with the 
development of the long-range rifle 
and smokeless powder the practise 
became so extensive and essential as 
to transform military science. It 
was our boys in blue and gray who 
discovered that a dirt ridge and a 
ditch made the best kind of life in- 
surance and every war since then has 
shown an increased dependence upon 
subterranean operations. In the sev- 
enteenth century the school of Vau- 
ban had worked out a mathematical 
system’ of angular advance with 
trenches and mines by which it could 
be calculated beforehand just what 
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day a besieged fortress was due to 
fall—provided of course that the de- 
fenders also followed the rules of the 
game. But nowadays we have to deal 
not with a besieged city but with a 
besieged country and the problem is 
correspondingly complicated. The 
double entrenched line in France and 
Flanders extends from Switzerland 
to the North Sea, and it measures 
420 miles in length not counting its 
minor twists and turns and parallels. 
For nearly six months both parties 
have been pounding away at one 
point and another along this line and 
yet it has scarcely budged enough to 
make a noticeable change upon our 
maps. A professor of mathematics 
in the Paris Sorbonne is said to have 
figured out that according to the av- 
erage rate of progress since General 
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A REENFORCED TRENCH IN CROSS 
SECTION 

















Punch 


British Tommy (returning to’ trench in which 
he has lately been fighting, now temporarily 
occupied by the enemy), “Excuse me—any of 
you blighters seen my pipe?” 














Underwood & Underwood 


THE PERISCOPE ON LAND 
This device, us in the submarine, makes observa- 
tion possible at a point below the danger level 


Joffre ordered the advance all along 
the line the French will reach Berlin 
in 1943, and the Russians will reach 
there—but it is more difficult to cal- 
culate their date of arrival since they 
are now further away from Berlin 
by half than when they started out 
the first of August. Such calculations, 
however, cannot be relied upon since 
at any moment a break may be made 
in one line or the other thru a short- 
age of some one of the essentials of 
war, say courage or copper. Lord 
Sydenham reminds his impatient 
countrymen that when Lee took to 
the trenches in June, 1864, it was 
nine months before Grant with dou- 
ble his force was able to dislodge 
him. It may be that the 42-centimeter 
Krupp would make as short work of 
the fortresses of Verdun or Warsaw 
as it did of those of Liége and Na- 
mur, but after six months of effort 
the Germans have not yet succeeded 
in getting near enough to try it. A 
barbed wire fence and ditch have 
stood between. 

It is evident that the soldier would 
have been much better trained for 
warfare under modern conditions if 
he had been set to digging irrigation 
ditches than in doing “Fours right!” 
and “Present arms!” on the parade 
ground. The London Times prints a 
private letter from a British cavalry 
officer who frankly confesses his 
helpless feeling at being left in 
charge of a front trench the first 
night: 

Being entirely innocei.t of the cor- 
rect procedure under strange circum- 
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stances, I squatted in my trench, wondering whether it was 
expected of the officer in charge to sit down and keep awake, 
or to lie down and go to sleep as all the men, excepting those 
I had put on guard, appeared to be doing, or to get up at 
the risk of his life and make periodical inspections of the 
men in their trenches. . . . Nothing that I had ever been 
taught in all the courses I had been thru bore in the slightest 
upon what we were doing. 

Practise in the throwing of hand grenades was dropt 
from the drill of the British army about thirty years ago 
and even the “grenadiers” have lost their ancient cunning 
now when it is most needed. The modern grenade is pro- 
vided with a short stick handle by which it is thrown 
after the fuse is lighted. The favorite form of the Ger- 
mans looks like a school globe except that it is made of 
cast iron instead of papier maché and that the lines of 
latitude and longitude are grooves deep-cut so that when 
the bomb explodes it flies into small, sharp fragments. It 
is about four inches in diameter and weighs a pound and 
a half when loaded. 

But this is too small and short ranged, so the Germans 
have constructed a trench howitzer which fires a bomb 
bigger than itself. The steel shell is fifteen inches in 
diameter and weighs 185 pounds, nearly as much as the 
gun including its wheeled base. The shell is not loaded 
into the barrel, but rests upon a rod projecting from the 
muzzle as the gun points upward at an angle of forty- 
three degrees. The firing of the gun shoots the rod out 
of the bore and sends the shell on its way three or four 
hundred yards in front, while the rod drops to the ground. 
These aerial torpedoes are filled with high explosive and 
burst with a terrific noise and fatal effect in the trenches. 

Altho this is a long-range, machine-made campaign, it 
is not altogether devoid of the romance and chivalry 
which has attached to warfare thru all the ages. No 

“broadsword champion, no knight encased in steel, has 
ever shown more personal gallantry in deeds of derring- 
do than have the bird-men and the fish-men in the Great 
‘War. The cruise of the “Emden” reads like a tale of the 
Spanish Main. Near Verdun a party of 125 Frenchmen 
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dug their way to within twenty feet of a German block. 
house and then rising from the-earth took it by assault, 
But that night the garrison of the pocket fortress hai 
to stand a siege. Suddenly the darkness was lightened by 
magnesium stars shot into the air and suspended from 
parachutes, while two battalions of the enemy advanced 
singing a hymn. But the little garrison beat them off until 
the day brought reinforcements. 

According to the extreme pacifist, Lowell for instance, 
every soldier is ipso facto a murderer and should fee 
like a murderer. But as a matter of fact he does not. It 
is impossible for two rows of brave fellows, whose bray. 
ery each has tried, to stand opposite for weeks without 
gaining a certain respect for one another. The difficulty 
is to keep them enemies so that the war can go long 
enough to satisfy the hate and contempt of the poets, 
journalists and professors who remain at home. Where 
have we read anything finer in the literature of the 
world’s wars than this letter from an officer in the York. 
shire Light Infantry: 


One wonders, when one sees a German face to face, is 
this really one of those devils who wrought such devastation 
—for devastation they have surely wrought. You can hardly 
believe it, for he seems much the same as other soldiers. | 
can assure you that there is none of that insensate hatred 
that one hears about, out here. We are out to kill, and kil 
we do, at any and every opportunity. But, when all is done ani 
the battle is over, the splendid universal “soldier spirit’. 
comes over all the men, and we cannot help. thinking that 
Kipling must have been in the firing line when he wrote that 
“East is East and West is West” thing. Just to give you 
some idea of what I mean, the other night four German 
snipers were shot on our wire. The next night our men went 
out and —_ = one in who was near and get-at-able and 
buried him. They did it with just the same reverence and 
sadness as they do to our own dear fellows. I went to look 
at the grave the next morning, and one of the most uncouth- 
looking men in my company had placed a cross at the head 
of the grave, and had written on it: 

“Here lies a German 

We don’t know his name, 
He died bravely. fighting 
For his Fatherland.” 
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And under that, “got mitt uns” (sic), that being the highest 
effort of all the men at German. Not bad for a bloodthirsty 
Briton, eh? Really that shows the spirit. 

I don’t believe there is a man living who, when first inter- 
viewing an 11-in. howitzer shell, is not pink with funk. After 
the first ten, one gets quite used to them, but really, they are 
terrible! They hit a house. You can see the great shell—a 
black streak—just before it strikes, then, before you hear the 
explosion, the whole house simply lifts up into the air, ap- 
parently quite silently; then you hear the roar, and the 
whole earth shakes. In the place where the house was there 
is a huge fountain-spout of what looks like pink fluff. It is 
the pulverized bricks. Then a monstrous shoot of black smoke 
towering up a hundred feet or more, and, finally, there is a 
curious willow-like formation, and then—you duck, as huge 
pieces of shell, and house, and earth, and haystack tumble 
over your head. And yet, do you know, it is really remark- 
able how little damage they do against earth trenches. With 
a whole morning’s shelling, not a single man of my company 
was killed, altho not a single shell missed what it had aimed 
at by more than fifty yards. That makes all the difference, 
that fifty yards. If you only keep your head down, you are 
as safe as houses: exactly, you will remark, “as safe as 
houses.” 


Fraternizing between the trenches cannot be altogether 
prevented even by officers who like the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter views the practise with grave disfavor and 
suspicion: 


When I got back to our trenches after dark on Christmas 
Eve I found the Bosches’ trenches looking like the Thames 
on Henley jn my night! They had got little Christmas trees 
burning all along the parapet of their trench. No truce had 
been proclaimed, and I was all for not allowing the blighters 
to enjoy themselves, especially as they had killed one of our 
men that afternoon. But my captain (who hadn’t seen our 
wounded going mad and slowly dying outside the German 
trenches on the Aisne) wouldn’t let me shoot; however, I 
soon had an excuse, as one of the Germans fired at us, so I 
) aay lined up my platoon and had those Christmas trees 

own and out. Meanwhile, unknown to us, two officers on our 
right, without saying a word to anybody, got out of their 
trench and walked halfway to the German trench, and were 
met by two German officers and talked away quite civilly and 
actually shook hands! It was an awfully stupid thing to do, 
as it might easily have had different results; but our cap- 
tains are new and, not having seen the Germans in their true 


light yet, apparently won’t believe the stories of their treach- 
ery and brutality. 

The Germans came out, and as soon as we saw they were 
Saxons I knew it was all right, because they’re good fellows 
on the whole and play the game as far as they know it. The 
officer came out; we gravely saluted each other, and I then 
— to nine dead Germans lying in midfield and suggested 

urying them, which both sides proceeded to do. We gave 
them some wooden crosses for them, which completely won 
them over, and soon the men were on the best of terms and 
laughing. Several of the Saxons spoke very fair English, and 
some hailed from London, much to our cockneys’ delight, and 
talk became general about “Peecadeely,” etc. One of them 
played a mouth-organ, and the others did sort of weird 
dances, or series of hops, in the turnip field where we were! 

I think it did our men good to have a close inspection of 
their foes; three-quarters of them seemed to be very young 
youth; I wouldn’t mind taking most of them on myself with 
a bayonet. They said we were very good shots, so I hope by 
that we’ve done some damage. They said to the men, “Send 
us the tip when you’re relieved and we will fire over your 
heads till then.” I don’t think! Anyhow, we’ve got orders not 
to fire till they do, and if they get the same orders this truce 
will continue indefinitely. It’s really an extraordinary state 
of affairs. We had an inter-platoon game of football in the 
afternoon, a cap comforter stuffed with straw did for the ball, 
much to the Saxons’ amusement. In the evening we said “Good 
night,” and our men lit large fires in the trenches and sang 
songs, tho I took good care to double my sentries, as I trust 
these fellows devil an inch. This morning war has broken 
out again, but not in front of us. It is a rum show; I believe 
politicians will be wrong now, and that the war will come 
to an end because every one will get fed up and refuse to 
go on shooting! But it’s stupid to take risks. 


When ice-cold slush filled the bottoms of the trenches 
it was found impossible to prevent the men, when their 
officers were not watching them, from arranging informal 
truces with their enemies so they could sit up on the 
edge of the trenches and get their feet out of the freezing 
mixture. Sometimes by mutual consent the soldiers on 
both sides come out to mend their breastworks, working 
openly between the lines a couple of hundred yards apart 
and then getting under cover to resume firing on one 
another. 

In certain places the opposing trenches have come so 
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close together that the enemies are 
within range of the camera and may 
photograph one another. After the 
preliminary negotiations the photog- 
rapher gives a signal and the Ger- 
mans and French in turn stick their 
heads up in a row above the breast- 
works and are snap-shotted, 

Decoys are in frequent use. The 
log cannon, which may, like the 
wooden nutmeg, be claimed as an 
American invention, has held many 
a position. The Russians before War- 
saw chuckled in their sleeves to see 
the Germans waste a day’s time and 
five thousand shells (count them) on 
a fake barricade consisting of a 
plowed furrow with a few overcoats 
scattered along it. 

Really, war would not be so bad if 
it were not for the danger of getting 
killed—and the duty of killing. From 
all sides we hear reports that the 
men are “gaining weight” and “never 
felt so well in their lives” as in the 
trenches. Making due allowance for 
the effort of the soldiers to write 
home as cheerfully as possible we 
cannot question that some of these 
young men are living in more health- 
ful and wholesome conditions than 
when they were in Tipperary or 
Seven Dials. The funk-hole is not so 
picturesque as the canvas tent, but it 
is preferable in cold weather. In the 
pioneer days of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka many a good Christian family has 
been raised in a dug-out or a ’dobe 
not half so well furnished or pro- 
visioned as one of these trench dwell- 
ings. They are often well drained, 
warmed and ventilated and free 
from disease, and the rations sup- 
plied regularly are pure and calcu- 
lated by expert dieticians to the 
proper nutritive ratio. 

The irrepressible humor of the sol- 
dier finds an outlet in the naming of 
these troglodyte villas. Some of the 


German caves bear signboards which 
may be translated “Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” “Rheumatism Hall,” 
“The jolly cave-dwellers,” “Here lives 
the primeval man” and “The Shoot- 
ing Gallery, 3 shots for 10 cents.” 
Neat pyramids of green lyddite shells 
are piled on each side of the entrance 
of a subterranean dining hall with 
the placard “Green gages supplied 
by the English for every meal.” In 
Belgium “Venice” and “The Grand 
Canal” are favorite trench names for 
obvious reasons. Londoners naturally 
name their trenches after the sta- 
tions on the tuppenny tube and so 
have no difficulty in remembering 
their order, “Waterloo” and “Char- 
ing Cross” come before you get to 
“Leicester Square.” The Parisians 
name theirs from the Metropolitaine 
subway: “Alma,” “Etoile,” and so 
on, ending up with “Pére Lachaise,” 
the most deadly post of all. 

Kipling in his “Song of the Banjo” 
extols the merit of that instrument 
at the front, but the mouth-organ 
seems now to be more in demand. A 
Territorial sergeant who received a 
batch of them from home tells how 
he distributed them and gave an im- 
promptu concert: 

We had all sorts of instruments in 
the band; the big drum was an empty 
packing-case and the drum-stick an en- 
trenching tool handle with a piece of 
sacking tied round the end; empty bis- 
cuit tins were side drums; tin whistles, 
squeakers, and combs and paper came 
in as well. Candles and electric lamps 
gave the illumination, and it was really 
very funny to see this band of about 
thirty marching around the building, 
headed by the self-appointed drum- 
major and conductor in a goatskin, 
twirling a big stick which I use in feel- 
ing my way to and from the trenches. 

In the more luxurious of these sub- 
terranean lodges a phonograph may 
be found and since the trenches are 
connected by telephones one record 


may be heard by the whole line. The 
London Times’ letters, from which 
we are mostly quoting, tells of other 
amusements, such as the following: 


The men are truly wonderful; some 
of the —— were playing football yes- 
terday afternoon, three shells pitched 
among them, killing one man wounding 
nine. Within a quarter of an hour they 
were playing football again. Of course, 
it was unaimed fire, but it gives you an 
idea of the callous value of life. We 
went to see a performance of “The 
Follies” yesterday afternoon; the troupe 
was got up by the —— Division, with 
the addition of two local ladies. It was 
awfully good; some of the talent above 
the ordinary, especially a corporal from 
the Army Service Corps. They have two 
performances a day, at four and seven, 
and the men come in batches when in 
reserve, and pay %f. entrance; with 
the profits they run a cinematograph, 
an excellent thing, as it takes the strain 
quite completely off the men’s minds for 
an hour or two. 


The following extract from the let- 
ter of a young Australian in Belgium 
shows callousness of another kind: 


There are seven dead Germans in 
front of the trenches this morning, and 
I hope to get them in at dusk, to see if 
they have any papers on them. —— 
“dropped” one, and is now full of en- 
thusiasm at the thought of looting 
something off him, as a souvenir for 
his girl at home. f want them moved, 
because in a few days they become al- 
most as objectionable dead as alive... . 
We lost Major . We want at least 
500 dead Germans to wipe that out, and 
if they continue attacking this position 
we will bag the number before many 
days. 

But strangely mixt as human na- 
ture is, the experiences which will 
arouse the sporting or the murderous 
instinct in one man will in another 
revive a religion which in the tamer 
times of peace had been half for- 
gotten. Said a wounded Tommy to 
the chaplain, “Yes, you know, sir, 
God seems jolly near you in the 
trenches.” 
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HOW THE TRENCHES ARE GRADUALLY CARRIED FORWARD TOWARD THE ENEMY’S LINES 
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BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


FRANCISCO 


AUTHOR OF “THE PLANTER,” “THE SETTLER,” “CROSS-TRAILS” 


™ URELY you are not going 
S« see the Exposition to- 
day?” The friend I met on 
the ferryboat added, “It’s storm- 
ing. You won’t be able to see any- 
thing for the rain.” 
As the boat was plunging like 
a wounded whale under our feet 
and we could see the bar break- 
ing in mountainous surf outside 
the Golden Gate, the information 
was really superfluous. When I 
gave the storm as my reason.for 
going, the sudden cynical cock of 
my companion’s eyebrows affirmed 
at once his doubts of my sanity 
and contempt for my taste. Never- 
theless, it was true. Already I had 
seen the Exposition bathed in 
golden sunlight, a fair city of the 
sun, a walled town of the Orient 
laved by blue seas, glowing like a 
rich topaz in its setting of street- 
crowned hills; and because I had 
a shrewd suspicion that its beauty 


was waterproof, not to be washed 
off like- rouge from the face, I 
wished to see it in the grip of a 
storm. 

And surely I did. My first 
glimpse from the Fillmore-street 
hill showed its miles of buildings 
swept by a fifty-mile gale, towers 
and domes sheeted in gray rain, 
flag halliards wildly flapping 
against swaying poles, the thou- 
sands of palms along the avenues 
and esplanades tossing with the 
roar and rattle of a tropical jungle 
in the grip of a typhoon. So strong 
was the wind that the forty-pound 
iron tassels, which hold down the 
great heraldic standards, swung 
and flapped like their silken pro- 
totypes; and it sent me spinning, 
a reluctant projectile, down the 
Avenue of Progress past the giant 
porticos of Machinery Hall to the 
“Marina,” where huge combers 
broke and threw fine spray clean 


over the top of “Morro Castle” 
lighthouse into “Exposition Har- 
bor.” Far out on the yeast of wa- 
ters a wave would rear its green 
head, take a look at the Exposi- 
tion, then come rolling in, only to 
smash on the sea-wall and spend 
itself in a last desperate leap at 
the rear facade of California Hall; 
and always its booming was spaced 
by the brazen complaint of a bell 
buoy and wild skirling of wheel- 
ing gulls. 

It was glorious! The rain that 
blackened the statuary and stained 
the long travatine facades with 
the green hues of -time, had 
brought all to perfect tone and 
carried it back five thousand 
years. It was now coeval with the 
pyramids. Iike them, it stood 
square on its solid bases, defying 
and affording shelter from the 
storm. For in all San Francisco, 
that day, there was no snugger, 
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warmer place than the cloisters and 
colonnades of the interior courts. 
Blow high, blow low, let the rain fall 
or the mists float in thru the Golden 
Gate, there one always may be warm. 

When I entered the lovely Court of 
the Seasons its sculptured arches and 
noble colonnades, beautiful statues 
and bas-reliefs were reflected by the 
wet bitumen pavement clearly as in 
some black lake; and as I stood there, 
admiring the soft tones of the reflec- 
tion, a gray sheet of rain blew aside 
from the heroic group of the western 
nations that crowns a great lateral 
arch in the “Court of the Universe.” 
With a thrill, I was carried back 
twenty years to the day that I rode 
out of a rain-soaked wood upon just 
such a settler wagon and pioneer 
group navigating a western prairie. 

It was alive. As the sheeting rain 
alternately veiled and unveiled it, the 
great tilted wagon seemed to rock 
and lurch on its heavy wheels. Seen 
from the other side the appearance 
of motion was equally deceptive. 
With the familiar heavy roll that 
ripped my own “breaker plow” thru 
a hundred acres of Manitoba prairie, 
the oxen forged thru the rain mists 
with the mounted Indian and trapper 
on their quick-stepping beasts. Wa- 
ter streamed from the beard of the 
settler driver and I haif expected to 
see him give it a twist and a shake 
before plunging into the news of the 
trail. 

The illusion was equally perfect 
with the groups of the eastern na- 
tions above the opposite arch. Under 
its canopied howdah the huge ele- 
phant moved forward 
with the relentless 
swing of doom. I 
found myself listen- 
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ing for the splash as the great war 
steed of the Mongolian warrior 
brought its poised hoof down in the 
mud. Under their baskets of gifts, 
the stalwart slaves seemed to shiver 
from the chill of the rain. Yet was 
there no pause. From opposite sides 
of the court, each from its ancient 
house in the east or west, the Occi- 
dent and the Orient moved on to the 
meeting forecast in the verse of 
Whitman hewn on the face of the 
pioneer arch: 


Facing west from California’s shores, 
Inquiring, tireless seeking what is yet 


unknown, 

Ia — very old, over waves toward 
the 7 

House of Maternity, the Land of Mi- 
grations, 


Look afar. Look off the shores of my 
western sea, 
The circle almost circled. 

Since that verse was written the 
“circle” has been “circled,” and one 
of the most remarkable, among the 
thousands of remarkable things 
about the Exposition, is the way in 
which the statuary, mural paintings, 
bas reliefs, sculptural effects of all 
kinds lead up thru one great historic 
story that had its beginnings what 
time Leif Ericson planted the colony 
of Vinland on the coast of Maine, 
which follows Columbus and the 
Spanish conquest, the reign of the 
padres, our own progression west- 
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ward, the great commercial move- 
ment that finds its culmination in the 
Canal, finally the greater motif set 
forth by these heroic groups—the 
world conquered, from west to east, 
from pole to pole. 

Than this there could be nothing 
in the history of man of greater im- 
port, more significance. Flowing 
across the Pacific, the civilization of 
the Occident has inundated the Ori- 
ent, and now comes the backwash in 
streaming tides of commerce. In the 
words of the Chinese Commissioner 
to the Exposition: “The Westward- 
Ho of the Occident has now encoun- 
tered the Eastward-Ho of an awak- 
ened Orient; their edges overlap. 
Progress, geographically, has reached 
its limits. There are no more worlds 
to be explored. Even the frozen poles 
are conquered.” With great wisdom, 
he adds: “There is left but one direc- 
tion for advancement—upward! The 
world is becoming so crowded with 
the heaped-up products of man’s in- 
genuity and labor that in order to 
escape being crushed under their 
mass he will have to dominate them. 
This Exposition registers the impact 
of these mighty commercial forces, 
and it will be its office to direct the 
expansion of civilization upward to 
planes of peaceful aspiration.” 

This is vital philosophy and the 
proof of it lies in the round dozen of 
huge palaces wherein are bestowed 
over eighty thousand individual ex- 
hibits, the most wonderful aggrega- 
tion of human products ever gath- 
ered together, yet which—we have 
to admit it—have not, so far, been 
made to contribute anything like 
their uttermost to 
the happiness of their 
producers. A second 
and greater proof, 
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because it holds out hope for the 
subversion of the existing rela- 
lation, the placing of man on top of 
his things, is the four hundred con- 
ventions and congresses that will 
meet in San Francisco during the 
coming year. The friction of these 
hundreds of thousands of highly 
trained minds, the exchange of ideas 
that cover in scope every department 
of science and knowledge, is bound to 
result in good to the race. Lastly, the 
proof of it is to be seen any time 
one strolls thru the courts and 
grounds, in the great black “tramp 
steamers” and ocean liners that heave 
in and out thru the Golden Gate. 
Tying the Exposition to the event it 
celebrates, the opening of the Canal, 
they move in and out in stately pro- 
cession. 

Without the Canal, the develop- 
ment of the Orient would have done 
great things for the Pacific coast; 
but their combination has produced 
an immediate and wonderful stimu- 
lus in trade and industry; increases 
that are the more remarkable be- 
cause of the war. When we remem- 
ber what a large factor in the world’s 
commerce is German trade, and real- 
ize how completely it was swept off 
the ocean in less than thirty days; 
also take into consideration the par- 
tial paralysis of other trade; we are 
then in position to estimate correctly 
the full meaning of the figures. They 
are really astonishing. In three 
months after the Canal opened, over 
a million and a quarter tons of cargo 
passed thru it, paying in tolls one 
million, one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand dollars; 
and tho it would be natural 
to suppose that the bulk of 
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‘this tonnage has been contributed 


by the transcontinental railways, 
such is not the case. Their reports 
show that there has been no actual 
falling off in freight. Only the nor- 
mal yearly increase was diverted to 
the Canal. 

The increase was, of course, ac- 
companied by a corresponding addi- 
tion in shipping, for no less than 
eighteen new lines have been estab- 
lished with regular sailings between 
the Pacific and Atlantic seaboards 
and Europe. Yet in spite of this and 
the additional fact that new lines 
spring up every few days, the car- 
goes offered constantly exceed the 
accommodations. 

This wonderful increase is princi- 
pally due to the two factors of ac- 
cessibility and distance. Between San 
Francisco and Liverpool the Canal has 
cut the distance from 13,517 miles to 
7830, fifty-eight per cent. Between 
San Francisco and New York from 
13,107 to 5272 miles, full sixty per 
cent, and similar reductions in dis- 
tance hold between Europe and the 
Far East. Consequently, a steamer 
can now make two trips in the time 
previously consumed by one; a com- 
plete halving of the cost of trans- 
portation. Nor is this all. Two men 
who live ten miles apart can nat- 
urally effect more exchanges than an- 
other couple who have to haul their 
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products twenty. A dollar will actu- 
ally buy more for the first couple 
than it will for the second. So the 
Canal has actually increased the buy- 
ing power of all the states it serves. 
In three months the trade of San 
Francisco with Great Britain alone 
increased one hundred per cent; her 
trade with Atlantic ports rose two 
hundred and fifty per cent; and the 
general commerce of other Pacific 
coast ports similarly advanced by 
leaps and bounds. Two years be- 
fore the opening of the Canal over 
twenty European steamship lines had 
made inquiries for wharfage space 
in San Francisco, and there can be 
no doubt that but for the war the 
majority would now be in operation, 
delivering, along with their freights, 
millions of thrifty emigrants to peo- 
ple the wide empty spaces of the 
western states. 

Looking down. the vistas of time 
one sees a brilliant prospect. One of 
the most remarkable of historical 
phenomena is the slow: progression 
of the economic power westward. 
From its ancient source among the 
Asian peoples, it passed in turn to 
the principal nations of Europe, lin- 
gering a century with England be- 
fore it crost the Atlantic to us. Even 
with us there has been a constant 
shifting of the center of trade and 
population westward. Crossing the 
Pacific, our civilization awoke the 
sleeping Orient, and now the return- 
ing tides will swell trade and com- 
merce to unprecedented hights. From 
the old centers of population a steady 
stream of immigrants will 
soon be pouring into the deep 
woods of Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, the mines 
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and forests of Alaska, the fertile 
interior valleys of California. 
Mexico and South America will 
quicken under the stimulus of new 
blood, ambitions, brains. Every 
accession of population will react 
on trade, New lines of steamers 
will connect the Pacific coast di- 


THE OPENING DAY CROWDS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 225,000 PERSONS VISITED 
RUARY 20. THE FOUNTAIN, DESIGNED BY A. STIRLING CALDER, REPRESENTS “ENERGY, LORD OF THE ISTHMIAN WAY” 


rectly with the Islands, the Ori- 
ent, Oceania, Australia. Summing 
it imperfectly, one may say that 
on a grander, more colossal scale, 
one that calls for the use of mil- 
lions and tens of millions in the 
computation of men and values, 
the opening of the Canal has in- 
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itiated a hegira similar to the 
“Gold Rush” of ’49. Nor will its 
effects be local. Like the ripples 
from a stone thrown into a pool, 
the reactions of a marvelous pros- 
perity will flow across America 
and all over the world. 
San Francisco 
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The New 
Books 


BELGIUM’S POET 


As the superman does not explain his 
actions, so the superpoet does not write 
prefaces. The little man sends out his 
little verses with a “foreword” whose 
vigor is so out of proportion to his 
product as to suggest that he has taken 
such a long run he has no breath left 
for the jump; the Futurists produce 
nothing so brilliant as the manifestoes 
that tell what they are going to do. But 
Emile Verhaeren, Belgium’s poet, writes 
thru a lifetime nor once says what he 
intends to write or why, neither what 
he has written or wherefore; there is 
nothing in his flashing volumes but his 
poems. 

Others must write the prefaces if 
they are to be written, and others have: 
Tancred de Visan for France, Georg 
Brandes for Denmark, Albert Mockel 
for his own country, but of them all 
none has so entered into the spirit of 
the poet himself—which means to pass 
thru it into the spirit of modernity-—— 
as Stefan Zweig the Austrian, whose 
monumental work (in Germany it ac- 
companies what is practically a com- 
plete translation of Verhaeren’s poems) 
appears now in an adequate English 
translation. 

By an ironic coincidence it appears 
just when our interest in all things 
Belgian is making an unexpected run 
upon those shelves of the public libra- 
ries where Verhaeren’s poems have 
been resting undisturbed all too long. 
Ironic, for it is an Austrian who gives 
such glowing praise to Belgium as 
sounds in the second chapter; ironic, 
too, in such sentences as “Health, 
strength and fecundity is to this very 
day the mark of the Belgian people in 
town and country. Poverty itself is not 
hollow-cheeked and starved here. Chub- 
by, red-cheeked children play in the 
streets; the peasants working in the 
fields are straight and sturdy. . .. No- 
where in Europe is life so intensely, so 
merrily enjoyed as in ‘Flanders.” 

Few of Verhaeren’s poems ever ap- 
peared in English, and these, published 
in 1899, are now hard to come by. The 
translator of this work wisely left the 
quotations with which it is rich, in the 
original French, and it may well be 
that they will be the first lines of Ver- 
haeren’s work that many of those who 
read this book will have seen. Coming 
thus as an introduction to the poetry of 
one who more than any other speaks 
for the Europe of his day, as Whit- 
man spoke for his America, this swift- 
moving, deep-breathing study of Ver- 
haeren’s meanings and methods is a 
sort of spring-board from which to 
leap into the poet’s profound. 

Here is the record of a life whose 
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Imported 
Dress Cottons and 
Dress Linens 


at McCutcheon’s 


Recent advices from our Paris representatives state 
that there are little or no piece goods being marta- 
factured at the present time. 
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We anticipated our wants months ago and secured 
in large quantities the fabrics which are most sought 
for to-day, such as French Piques, French Dress 
Linens, French Golfine, French Voiles, French 
Crepes, Handkerchief Linens, “Gabardines,” 
Plumetis, Embroidered Batiste, Embroidered V oile 
and Crepes, Printed Fabrics, Novelty Borders and 
Sheer White Fabrics of every description. 
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Note—The above stock should prove particularly interest- 
ing to manufacturers of Waists and Dresses, Ladies’ 
Tailors and Dressmakers. 
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Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, 
mailed upon request. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING | 


“One who teaches Public Speaking in Secondary Schools has before him 
two main problems;*namely, the manner and matter of speech. The Inde- 
pendent furnished us considerable material from which effective speeches can 
be made. I can best illustrate my method by taking for example an exercise — 
based on the issue of February 9, 1914. My assignment record for the Senior = 
class reads as follows: ‘From The Independent, February 9, be able to speak = 
on any one of the following subjects’: = 
(1) Government Ownership in Alaska. = 
(2) The Goal of Economic Endeavor of Mr. Edwin Ginn. = 
(3) Briefly summarize Mr. Taft’s article and state all the main points. Also = 

state whether you disagree and why. Suggest a solution for the = 
problem. = 
(4) In the same manner treat President Wilson’s Message to Congress. = 
(5) New York’s Police Problem and Its Solution. = 

“Every student in the class is responsible for all the above topics. He 
must be able to speak before the class briefly, directly and concisely. This is 
a weekly exercise in Clear Thinking, Extemporaneous Speaking and Close 
Reading. 

“We are trying to revive the almost lost art of Oral Reading. Occasion- = 
ally you print an article suitable for this purpose. Such an article was Batch- = 
eler’s ‘Books That Hit the Mark.’ Now and then you publish a brief extract = 





such as President Wilson’s speech on the conclusion of the Tariff Legislation 
and on the passage of the Currency Bill. 
tion purposes. 

hen all of our subscriptions are in you will be sending us over one 
hundred copies weekly. We have used The Independent for over a year 
with undiminished success.” 


Send for free pamphlet called 
“THE INDEPENDENT—THE NATIONAL TEXT-BOOK”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 
NEW YORK 
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I find these admirable for declama- 
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Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 
between New York and San 


Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine miilion telephone stations 


located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








CURRENT HISTORY 





Burnsville, W. Va., Jan, 18, 1915. 


“We are still doing good work with The 
Independent and I find it the best paper with 
which to interest the students that I have 
used so far this year. In fact, after having 
your publication in competition for three 
months with two other like papers, we have 
found that the greatest interest in Current 
History lies with those students who use The 
Independent. And, I bespeak for it, even 
this early in. the scholastic year, a more suc- 
cessful use in 1915-16.’ 

(Signed) Leo J. Hart, 
Principal of Schools, 





Send for School Literature. 
THE INDEPENDENT - - New York 
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course, for some part of its way at 
least, is that of many lives of his time: 
from exuberant health and youthful 
vigor, down the anguished decline of 
nervous disease to what seem ultimate 
depths of bodily and spiritual pain, un- 
til the ghastly hour when he seems to 
see the corpse of his reason—dead from 
too much thinking, from too much 
searching out the cause—drifting down 
the slimy flood of Thames. Then there is 
the coming out of his soul, sick with 
egotism and intellect, from under the 
suffocating weight of his own personal- 
ity, to look about first at the life of his 
fellows in countryside or “tentacled 
town,” and gradually to lose itself, to 
find itself magnified, aggrandized, in 
the soul of cities, of .crowds, in the tu- 
mult of trains and factories, in the 
tumultuous forces of life and the mul- 
tiple splendor of the universe. “To ad- 
mire all is to exalt one’s self,” he cries. 
“Life is in flight,” his Pegasus has the 
whole world for an arena, beauty beams 
from factory windows, iron monsters 
beat the rhythms of life, and he has a 
friend in every star. 


Verhaeren, by Stefan Zweig. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 


BEFORE THE DAWN OF SCIENCE 


“There clusters about the sun a rich 
mine of folk-lore,” every vein of which Wil- 
liam Tyler Olcutt has tapped for his Sun 
Lore of All Ages, a parallel of Star Lore 
of All Ages. Old friends of Greek mythol- 
ogy in new guise, poetical legends of the 
American Indian and solar myths gath- 
ered from the four corners of the world 
have lost little of their quaint phraseology 
and imagery in the retelling, and the rare 
illustrations add much to the charm of the 
whole. 

Putnam. $2.50 


COMRADES OF CAPTAIN SCOTT 


When Captain Scott set out with his 
four companions from the Terra Nova for 
the goal from which he was never to return, 
he left behind him the Northern Party, to 
carry on scientific investigations along the 
Barrier, Cape Evans, on Cape Adare and 
Duke of York Island. One of this party of 
six men, Raymond EF. Priestly, tells in 
Antarctic Adventure of its achievements 
and daily life, and of the wonders and 
rigors of the southern land. The book is 
profusely illustrated by photographs. 


Dutton. $5. 


FOR THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER 
If the clever and amusing Monologues 
and Duologues by May Isabel Fisk were 
to be-taken as a true representation of con- 
ditions we should have a “Rights for Man” 
movement more terrifying than all the 
feminist movements combined. The Eternal 
Feminine with all her weaknesses, charm- 
ing and otherwise, stands triumphant over 
abused and long-suffering man. Despite a 
tendency to absurd exaggeration and mo- 
notonous uniformity in characterization, 
the sketches are entertaining. 
New York: Samuel French. $1. 


THE METHOD OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
In his Social Heredity and Social Evo- 
lution, Professor Conn of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity writes interestingly of the fac- 
tors that affect the evolution of human 
society, as distinguished from the other 
forms of life on this earth. Dr. Conn 
expects the human race in the future 
to control its environment even more con- 
sciously and miore systematically than it 
has done in the past, and to bring about 

as a result a race of superior beings. 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE CLUBS 
In the two little volumes of Shakespeare 


Study Programs, Comedies and Tragedies, 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
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Constipation 
How to Fight It 


Constipation is man’s deadliest enemy. It kills 
more people than war, pestilence and famine com- 
bined. It begins subtly and causes Colitis, Appen- 
Jicitis, Bright’s Disease, Cancer and other dread 
diseases. Yet—Constipation can be remedied by 
steudy attention to daily habits, diet and exercise. 
This is explained in a book by Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg who thus gives you results of his treat- 
ment of thousands of cases of Constipation during 
the nearly forty years he has been Superintendent 
of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Dr. Kellogg is the world leader in ‘Preventive 
Medicine.’’ He teaches you how to avoid sickness 
and stay well continuously. Dr. Kellogg’s books 
are not dry and technical, because—he has the 
happy faculty of making his writings intensely in- 
teresting and so clear and concise they can be un- 
derstood by anyone. In his book on Constipation, 
Dr. Kellogg tells you how to rid yourself of this 
affliction and stay rid of it. The book is not large 
—only a little over 125 pages—but its contents are 
worth many times the price. In board covers, the 
price is $1.50 but, to give the work widespread 
distribution, Dr. Kellogg has permitted a limited 
edition bound in library paper covers and, while 
these last, we shall sell them for only $1.00 post- 
age prepaid. 

Order at once, if you wish to take advantage of 
this offer. You take no risk sending money because, 
if you are not entirely satisfied, you may return 
the book for prompt refund. Order today and get 
relief from Constipation. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
303 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN 
this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF A 


NEW LIFE” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happi- 
ness, so often revealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: Marriage 
and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Lawof Choice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Genius. 
Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement, 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Steril- 
ity, How a Happy Married Lite is Secured. Special Edition. 
Price $2 postpaid. Descriptive circular giving full and complete 
table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 5 "sve, Stecet 


WANTED 


A Prominent business man who has been devoting a 
large part of his time to constructive public work 
(economic and social), local, national and interna- 
tional, wants a partner in that work, as it now requires 
more of his time than he has to give. 

















Preference will be given to an ambitious man who 
has done successfully work involving the ability to 
organize and to work effectively with other men, and 
who can write well and speak well to popular audiences. 


A good salgry will be paid, and other conditions will 
be made satisfactory to the right man. 

The reply should give the fullest particulars as to 
work done, languages spoken, etc. Al! information 
given will be regarded as confidential. Address 


Box 5109, Post Office, Boston, Mass. 














of Celebrities Bought and Sold, 
Autograph Send for price lists. 
L tt Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 
etters ESTARLISHED 1887. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 


120 A FARM for sale. North Stonington. 
Cre Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 

acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 
Jater. 1% miles from trolley. Address 


ALLYN L, BROWN, Admr. 
SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, barn, chicken house, on 
trolley, 3 miles from B -idgeton. $2250 00. 


ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J. 
LEGANT SUBURBAN FARM-— 230 acres, 12 


miles from center of Denver, modern im- 
provements, best of soil and water rights, big 
crops, best climate in America, hourly electric 
service to city of 250,000. Address 

















“detailed, but of unquestionable value in the 


the comedies are each prefaced by a bit of 
introduction, but when the student is ready 
for stern tragedy, he is plunged without 
preamble into topics for paper or discus- 
sion, with specific “hints” as to their treat- 
ment, suggestive, though occasionally over- 


study and interpretation of the dramas. 
Badger. $1 each. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A CAD 

James, by W. Dane Bank, immediately 
challenges comparison with The Financier 
by Dreiser and The New Machiavelli by 
Wells, as it is the story of a freebooter of 
finance, his successes and failures, his self- 
ish love, and ruthless ambition. James is 
a more vivid and vital personality than the 
heroes of the other novels; we are quite 
persuaded of his reality as well: as of his 
rascality. 

Doran. $1.25. 
DIRE PLOTTINGS 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s latest offering upon the altar 
of entertainment, fairly bristles with polit- 
ical intrigue and the machinations of cun- 
ning diplomatists, who have turned the 
map of Europe into.a mammoth chessboard. 
Of course that indispensable adjunct, the 
absurdly romantic love story, replete with 
excitement, binds the whole together. And 
who does not enjoy the spice of improba- 
bility now and then? 

Little, Brown $1.35. 


THE GOD FROM THE FLYING MACHINE 
The Lone Wolf, by Louis Joseph Vance, 
is an adventure story, with a detective 
cleverly concealed until the last chapter. 
The writer of romances has a new prop- 
erty, the aeroplane, which is used to great 
advantage as a means of escape from the 
Apaches of Paris. 
Little, Brown. $1.30. 
THE DAWN OF HISTORY 
America is now pouring out Babylonian 
texts more rapidly than Europe. This last 
quarto, Legal and Administrative Docu- 
ments from Nippur, by Edward Chiera, 
Ph.D., is the No. 1 of Volume VIII of the 
Babylonian Section of the Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. It has fifty 
autographed plates of 102 tablets, and 
eleven photograph plates, with translitera- 
tions, translation and notes. The tablets are 
from the treasures excavated from Nippur 
by the University and now in its museum. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MAKING THE HOME A SCHOOL 

The mental, moral and physical develop- 
ment of the child from the cradle to the 
first day in school is the theme of Child 
Training, by V. M. Hillyer. Based gener- 
ally on the theories of famous educators 
and psychologists, its system of training is 
nevertheless decidedly practical in its ap- 
plication; it emphasizes not only the in- 
struction of backward children, but is ef- 
ficiently applicable to the normal, healthy 
bev or girl. 

Century. $1.60. 

HOW TO GROW PLANTS 

The author of The Fundamentals of 
Plant Breeding, John M. Coulter, is head 
of the department of Botany in Chicago 
University, and is the author of other use- 
ful volumes in his field. Here he gives not 
so much a manual of directions, nor a text- 
book, but an elucidation of the principles 
and the theories that govern present inves- 
tigation in the production of new strains 
of plants useful for cultivation. 

Appleton. $1.50. 


DRAMAS OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

By sacrificing many of the essentials for 
“acting plays,” George Middleton has given 
to Possession, his third volume of one-act 
dramas, much of the true dramatic quality 
of life. One ‘eels, despite the commonplace 
or ordinary speech, the play of great re- 
pressed emotional forces. In the presenta- 
tion of such essentially intimate studies, 
Mr. Middleton succeeds with a remarkable 
econpmy of means, and Possession well 
kee»s up the standard set by Embers and 





N GRATTAN, Broomfield, Colo. 





You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, \ 
because I have reduced 32,000 wo- 


















men and have 
buclt up that 
many more — scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own 
rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—If you only knew Aow well! I 
build up your vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to breathe, to 
stand, walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as 

Nervousness, Torpid 

Liver, Constipation, 

Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupil writes; “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.’’ 
Another says: “‘Last May 1 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL." 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome to it. 
It is FREE. Don't wait, you 
may forgetit. I have had a 
wonderful experience and 1 
should like to tell you about it. 


-<atme Susanna Cocrott 
Dept. 19. 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She ts the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, 


EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTROL 


Elbert Hubbard’s essay, “Concentration,” 
will help you to turn out more and better 
work and consequently equip you for that 
position you have your eye on. Send 10 
cents for this essay, our list of helpful 
books, and our $1 premium card. 


GOODYEAR BOOK CO. 
Room 201, 339 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 




















Uncle Sam’s Fighting Men 


Underwood Lantern View Lectures furnished educa- 
tion and entertainment for a lot of Uncle Sam's Jack 
tars when the battleships went to Mexico, They went 
with the big ships on the Mediterranean Cruise and 
helped to build the Panama Canal by furnishing amuse- 
ment and instruction for the big body of workers there. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Lantern Slide Lectures 


have the enthusiastic endorsement of all classes of 
educators, ministers and industrial workers. 

Thousands of subjects to choose from supplied with 
completely written descriptive matter, if desired. Let 
us tell you about it. Write today. Send the coupon. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Department L 
417 Fifth Avenue New York 


2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee es oe 
FREE COUPON 


Cut out, check subject in which you are interested, 
and mail to Dept. L, Underwood & Underwood, 417 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

War Slides. Lantern Teaching Systems. 

Lecture Sermons. Selling Campaign Slides. 

Travel Lectures. Slides from Your Own Negatives. 
Stereopticons and Lanterns, 


DE tsts veebeoues phate hoeneakeneweons 
NEE weve edeaaeteaees sadeeonneeee 
DE nah miu ncnacend aenaemdeiieis en 





Tradition. 
, 


Holt. $1.35. | 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ADVERTISING IN THE INDEPENDENT. USE THE 
COUPON ATTACHED TO SECURE FULL INFORMATION. 








29 Chicago Correspondence Schools. . 
30 Kindergarten Collegiate Institute. 


CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Theological Seminary....Berkeley 
California Hospital School for Nurses 
Los Angeles 


i re 


3 Mills College....... sveceseesMills College 
COLORADO 

4 University of Colorado............ Boulder 

& Woleott School. .cccccccccccccccces Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

6 Ely School for Girls............ Greenwich 

7 Hartford Theological Seminary..Hartford 
8 Wheeler School and Library 

North Stonington 

9 Hillside School for Girls.......... Norwalk 

10 Sanford School............. Redding Ridge 

11 Thorpe School for Tutoring...... Stamford 

12 Connecticut Agricultural College... .Storrs 


13 Miss Howe and Miss Marot's School 


Thompson 
SA Greate Babel, occccicecescoees Wallingford 
15 Gunnery School for Boys...... Washington 
3G WEEROM TBis0..ccccccccdcccce Washington 
17 St. Margaret’s School.......... Waterbury 
18 Miss Smith’s Home School......Woodbury 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


19 Lucia Gale Barber School of Rhythm ~ 


Washington 


20 Bristol School.........sseeseeee Washington 
21 Chevy Chase Seminary 
22 National Cathedral School for Girls 





Washington 
Washington 


23 Martha Washington Seminary. Washington 


FLORIDA 
COS IE s <0. 0c 0060000000008 Orlando 


24 
25 Rollins College............05. Winter Park 


ILLINOIS 


26 American Correspondence School of Law 


Chicago 


27 American School of Correspondence 


Chicago 


28 American School of Home Economics 


Chicago 
Chicago 
-Chicago 


31 La Salle Extension University....Chicago 

32 Northwestern University.......... Chicago 

i . Es o6026e0tenceeeeeees Chicago 

84 University of Chicago............. Chicago 

35 Northwestern University......... Evanston 

36 Waterman Hall.........cceeeees Sycamore 
INDIANA 

2... 3 eer Notre Dame 

38 Interlaken School.......... Rolling Prairie 

89 Valparaiso University.......... Valparaiso 
MAINE 

40 Abbot School........ oeeeeeeessParmington 

MARYLAND 
41 Girls’ Latin School.............. Baltimore 
42 Goucher College..............0+. Baltimore 


43 Maryland College for Women. .Lutherville 













70 Miss Hall’s Town and Country School 








Pittsfield 
71 Home Correspondence School....Springfield 
Te MD cn cucccstesseccesdpdeast Wellesley 
73 Misses Allen School for Girls. West Newton 
74 Allen School for West Newton 
75 Wilbraham -School..... .... Wilbraham 
76 Worcester Academy...........+- Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
77 Delsarte Cause in Expression......Detroit 
TS Reed Bohol. cccccccccccccecdscves .-Detroit 
MISSISSIPPI. 
79 Stanton College.............+- «++--Natchez 
MISSOURI 
80 Hosmer Hall.............+- ++++-St. Louis 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
81 Phillips Exeter Academy...... «+... Exeter 
NEW JERSEY 
82 Centenary College Institute. .Hackettstown 
83° Old Orchard School................ Leonia 
84 Montclair Academy..............Montclair 
85 Morristown School............. Morristown 
86 Francis E.*Parker Home School 
New Brunswick 
87 Newton Academy..........--0.+++- Newton 
88 Pennington School for Boys....Pennington 
NEW YORK 
89 St. Agnes School...........cceceee Albany 
90 Auburn Theological Seminary......Auburn 
91 Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 
Briarcliff Manor 
62 Chautauqua Summer School....Chautauqua 
93 National School of Nursing........ Elmira 
94 Colgate University..............+. Hamilton 
95 Starkey Seminary............... Lakemont 
96 Manor School for Girls..Larchmont Manor 
Se GD. SOEs he ccccnceesecess . Mattituck 
98 Mackeuzie School.. ...Monroe 
99 Holbrook School.............+.0+. Ossining 
100 Ossining School for Girls.......... Ossining 
101 St. John’s School..............++- Ossining 
102 Crane Normal Institute of Music. .Potsdam 
108 Glen Eden.......ccceceeeeees Poughkeepsie 
104 Skidmore School of Arts..Saratoga Springs 
105 Syracuse University.............. Syracuse 
NEW YORK CITY 
106 Joseph Adelman 
107 Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School 
108 Berkeley School 
109 Columbia Grammar School 
110 Alexander Hamilton Institute 
111 Elizabeth King Institute 
112 Language Phone Method 
113 New York Homeopathic Medical College 
114 New York School of Philanthropy 
115 New York University School of Commerce 
116 Florence Fleming Noyes School of 
Rhythmic Exercises 
117 Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School 
118 Union Theological Seminary 
119 Veltin School for Girls 


120 von Ende Music School 





Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal, 
Box N, 4 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Miss Church’s School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 

Sch Advanced F ses for — girls, 
choolhouse, 6 oucester St 

Residence, 401 Beacon bead Boston, Mass. 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough preparation for college work. 

GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 294. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U. S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill, Courses in Beiles-lettres, ee 














pedagogy, physical culture, voice, 
art, etc. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. 

} HARRY SEYMOUR RO®S, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


The Concord School for Girls 


Concord, Massachusetts 
Principal, Marianna Woodhall A.B., A.M. 


College Preparation and Advance Courses 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training egy for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, warm, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods. 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Urchestra Conducting. Limited 
to 65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., P . N.Y. 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - £=President 


University of Colorado, Boulder 


TWELFTH SUMMER — 
June 28 to August 7, 19,15 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal Fa for summer 
study and recreation. Courses in thirty ts, including 
Law, Medicine and Engineering. — eee. apie lec- 
turers, Attractive courses for teachers. Conference of social and 
educational workers. Catalogue on a Registrar. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A éourse of forty lessons in the hi ly y 
ture, and writing of the Short- Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for y + ineott’s  — ee 















































MASSACHUSETTS 121 Young Women’s Christian Association THE HONE CORRESFONDENCE SCHOOL, 
44 Abbott Academy................5. Andover . wenem eanetmma cc — tL 
45 Cushing Academy............. Ashburnham 
SB Beaten UWmivesGhey.c.cccccsccocccecce Boston 122 Blue Ridge School for Boys.Hendersonville Your Ideal of a 
47 Miss Church’s School for Girls.... Boston 123 Mont Edgecombe School......Rocky Mount 
48 De Meritte School................. Boston Su r School 
= speteen on Mw cosences Boston OHIO mme cnoo 
i ss Gu an ss Evans’ School for 124 Grand River Institute......... Austinburg 
‘ Girls teen eens Meets nese eeeesensees Boston 125 Ogden Physical Culture College.Cincinnati NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
51 Miss MeClintock’s School for Girls. Boston 126 Western College for Women...... Oxford 
52 New England Conservatory of Music PENNSYLVANIA 
Bost 
| 53 Posse Gymnasium.................. Boston 127 Penn Hall. ..........e++++++ Chambersburg 
| 54 School for Social Workers.......... Boston 128 Chestnut Hill Academy cones Chestnut Hill 
55 Bradford Academy............... Bradford br oe ae Maken Academy . Lancaster 
ee Pas nan én ne rebacen ene otis Brewster ‘ CALCE SCNOOL..... ++ seers esereee neaster 
57 Episcopal Theological School. ...Cambridge 131 Meadville Ly enn on Seminary . Meadville 
58 New-Chureh Theological School. .Cambridge 132 Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg 
59 Sargent School............++++4. Cambridge 133 American Institute mot Child Life 
oo Concord Gehect aft Girls. , ++ Concord 50d Sennteteentn Gilhine tee We oe pa 4 
‘owder Point School............. Juxbury D4 iy e fo men. urg 
| 62 Williston Seminary........... Easthampton 135 International Correspondence SclY 
/ 63 Lawrence ‘Academy cpeeeeeneawauneie Jroton seranton 
64 Rogers Hall School................ Lowell | 136 Lehigh University........ South .ethlehem 
65 Walnut Hill School..............., Natick | 137 Williamsport Dickinson Semina ; A BEAUTIFUL campus on the 
66 Mount ON err Newton Williamsport wooded shores of Lake Michigan a few miles 
i 67 Colley Dickinson Hospital School RHODE ISLAND from Chicago. Great gy new i special 
a Northampton 138 Moses Brown School............ Providence recreation features. 
| » P 
Se om oo pan nat penewtiow es TENNESSEE Liberal Sotw= Conse a pe for teachers and for 
pH - oT aa teal iatennee ake ail 139 Tusculum College.............. Greeneville poe mre ery poten See — 
The Ind dent Ed stom Besvies i VERMONT School of Music—Seventy-two hours of class in- 
Ct 
1 119 West 40th Street, New York | 140 Middlebury College............. Middlebury Snciveln ond Pileeonn al taten for $05. ero 
| Please send me information segaréing 141 Vermont Academy for Boys. .Saxtons River for expert private instruction in Piano, Violin, Voice or 
Ge sewes Schools and Colleges from the | VIRGINIA 1 teen on > veya 
e 8 
| ‘ ] 142 Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in eonen Penal Trainin; ag ay of — 4 
UMBC .cccccces :tivttetckbabiedeneasiaese Lynchburg ing, Oral English, Children’s Literature, Story Telling, 
| ] 143 Virginia College... cccccccccccccs Roa.oke Private instruction. Graduates prepared for teaching and 
Sab aweesevinneeecdeeneinnsecéuwenatéesatduane 144 Roanoke College....................Sd.m public platform. 
| Name ..... cekbbtaneebetekstessdbietsesance OEE BE recoresessssssersceees ane June 21 to July 31, 1915 
| pr WEST VIRGINIA For Book of Courses and Views, write 
bebsopinanerenenesseunains } 146 Davis and Elkins College..........Elkins* C. S. MARSH, 1020 University Hall, Evanston, Ils. 
\ . Le ne a ee eeeses L J € OO RELI S| ROR AE EAE RE SORE oo 
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Wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 


finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 


exposure to "ROLLIN s A Big Thoug ht 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


Se hci ee _ from Subscriber No. 





at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music. Ex- ‘ : 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, goif, boating, gymnasium, ” e 

sthletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D Lt D. (Ober. ; The Hon. Edward W. Gray—a real estate opera- 
lin, Yale, Corneil, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. tor—now Member of Congress from New Jersey, was 


the first sutscriter to the Modern Business Course and 


8 O oO K x4 Service of Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Ina splendid letter to the Institute, Congressman 
Gray says: ‘‘When the majority of our business men 
ae. understa d the fundamental principles of busiress many 


of the serious troutles from which the country is suffer- 
ing will disappear.” 

his means that the country is looking for its leacers 
to the modern type of business man. The open-minded 
man. The man who is bigger than the four walls of his 
own work, The forge-ahead type of man who thinks 
of business not in terms of “cogs, levers and wheels” 
but as one vast, smoothly working Business Machine. 
Such a man realizes that to be in the frent rank of To- 


\ Re aa day's leaders of men and affairs he must understand not 
S$ M4 0 RT H A | D <3 only Ais own business intimately but a/so he must have 
The HON. EDWARD W.GRAY general knowledge of Organizatior, Accounting, Costs, 
| te rs 4 0 G AYS Member of Congress from Credits, Finance, Advertising, Selling, Commercial 

New Jersey Law and Economics. 
The Great Profession of tomorrow is Business. The 
weeetionn, Fer professionally trained business man can look forward to a wonderful future. He will replace 


CORRESPOND. the rule-of-thumb man in the manag tof b he will replace the theorist, the ill- 
informed dreamer, the incompetent poseur in the conduct of national affairs. 


The Modern Business Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


is a reading course covering the whole range of business knowledge. From the massed experi- 


“4 bd . ence of thousands of business men there have been distilled the basic principles and laws 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies |] Stvccinsbumes 
Boston New York Washington Chicago As one subscriber said, “To read your “Forging Ahead in Business” 


Course is like mounting a watch tower to sur- . , h ” 
Denver Portland —_ Berkeley _ Los Angeles vey a field of battle—the whole plan of opera- mp at Lesa a Gee tee 


The book is handsomely printed and bound, con- 
9 tions lies before your eyes, making everything Ly os pied one ; 
Alban Teachers A enc clear and easily understood.” ains pages, is illustrated with charts in co a 
has good nt for good wothitin, pe The Apppintes Taaiee - er ma ” plpaned and = — Sa Pe yp te es 
records. Harlan P. French, Pres.; Vincent B. pes oa pa Gece nent onanent al to free and without the slightest 


Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Rieke ducators and b leaders : pn 2 py Lt Di 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, D.C.S., Dean of letterhead or fill out 
IG THE PHOTOPLAY New York potventty School of Commerce, Ac- attached coupon, 
onmealll A practical course of twenty lessons in the counts and Finance 
teebnieus of ine prateplag, twagat vy Arthur Lande, Eset, FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., President of 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ons National City Bonk of New York, M 
D : r ingfield, Mas == nior Mem- 
— iain ber finns & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL.D., Professor of 
Government, New York University. 
1Byte08 Mail Them At Our Risk! Pay only ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the 
if you like the fine new Blademaker’ Solan Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 


r -~ one on. Or, ask for prices and free mail- i 
Parken Wa Rastewsien Its subscribers include men inevery rank of business 


Blades at 107-t W. 42d Street, New York. life: ——- and officers of big corporations; pro- 
rietors of progressive smaller concerns; department : ; 
Read ds and assistants; accountants, chief clerks and Alexander Hamilton Institute 





Tel how A wo age the ch Cty po ae pee of poe na 
School’s 




















THE ——- EXCH) HANGE 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, rworose al y? SCHOOLS 



































WANTED—Would buy pony, or small horse the younger men who ars looking pr aneny to bigger 41 Astor Place, New York City 
suitable and safe for children to ride or drive. responsibilities. _ To all these it gives knowledge 

Also gentle saddle and driving horse suitable and that could be otherwise obtained only by years of 
safe for lady’s use. Address Box C, care of The bitter experience—if at all. Find out today what full information about your Modern Business Course and 
Independent, New York it offers Service. 


I should like to have you send, without cost or obliga- 
tion to me, a copy of ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business,"’ and 











ALEX ANDER ome CER ES siisanosesisaphianabacente 
The Little Mother Who HAMILTON } "=" 


(Name of firm or company) 


Sits atl Home é INSTITUTE Number of years in busines 


of If you wish to add any facts about yourself, or your 


> business plans, that will help us determine the fitness 
parenthood in print. Universal in 41 Astor Place, New York 


of our Course and Service for your needs, we shall 
the breadth of its appeal to both treat your letter as confidential and give it personal 
men and women. rr | 


Net $1.00 anitiie 
Edited by the Countess BARCYTISKA 


So rit Aro nr Bah Sto” Now Yor TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full view of the great Smokies of East 
A W R d 9 Tennessee. Founded in 1794. Tusculum is true to the ideals of its founders. 
re e @a y . The influence of the College has always been Christian. In scholarship Tus- 
A sane, constructive study of culum ranks with the best colleges in the country. Six college buildings, four 
our preparedness for War dwellings, campus of 75 acres and endowment of approximately $180,000. Elec- 
By H. D. WHEELER tric light, steam heat and all modern conveniences, 
2h Spee Sey Write personally to the President 


24 full page illustrations $1.50 net C. O. GRAY, - « »« GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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You may buy any 
number of shares for 
cash, one, five,seven- 
teen, etc.; or you 
may buy ten or more 
shares on conserva- 
tive margin. On the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


3 a small first payment will permit you co buy one or more 
3 





shares of standard stocks or bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The balance is paid in easy monthly 
= payments. 
= WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 
C. 7. On “Odd Lots." 
C. & On" Partial Payments." 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. ,42,Brosdwsy. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 











of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for be may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘shis can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 


ment. For a sample policy write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be ‘paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 

Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons frotn these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 

Philadelphia, February 17, 1915. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one 

per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 

Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 

payable April 1, 1915, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on March 22, 1915. Checks 

will be matled. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1915. 











A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on March 31, 1915, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on March 6, 1915. ‘The transfer books 
will not be closed, 

FRED’'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 
THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING CORPORA- 
TION has declared a quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable Thurs- 
day, April 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Thursday, March 18, 1915. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 








The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, for the election 
of Directors for the ensuing year, and the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting, will be held at the Home Of- 
fice of the Company, No. 15 Exchange Place, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., at 11 o'clock, a. m., on Monday, 


March 8, 1915. 
BE. H. THURSTON, Secretary 
St. Louls, Mo., February 24, 1015. 
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RAILWAY TRAIN EMPLOYEES 


There are indications that the rail- 
road full-crew laws recently enacted in 
several states will soon be repealed. We 
spoke last week of the open campaign 
of the railroad companies against these 
statutes in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, and of the refusal of West Vir- 
ginia’s Legislature to pass a full-crew 
bill. The latest movement against such 
laws is in the Legislature of New York, 
In the Senate, members of the Republi- 
can majority have, in conference, voted 
unanimously to support a pending bill 
for the repeal f the full-crew law, 
which was enacted while Mr. Sulzer 
was Governor. It is expected that sim- 
ilar action will be taken by the Repub- 
lican majority of the Assembly, or 
House. The repeal bill provides that 
the Public Service Commission shall 
have power to regulate the size of train 
crews. In the New Jersey Legislature a 
resolution has been introduced for an 
investigation of the whole matter by a 
special commission. 

In their public campaign, the presi- 
dents of the leading companies whose 
roads are in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania say that they are not making war 
upon the superfluous men whom the 
laws require them to employ. They 
would prefer to retain, “but in useful 
service, the men for whom these laws 
make jobs.” And they promise that, if 
the laws shall be repealed, they will 
put on the “extra lists” the names of 
all loyal and efficient men laid off be- 
cause of the repeal, and give them work 
at the first opportunity. 

The laws should be repealed, with the 
condition that at the same time the 
State Public Service Commission shall 
be empowered to require the use of a 
sufficient number of men on every train. 
This is a condition proposed by the 
railroad companies themselves. 


A COSTLY UNDERTAKING 


For continuing the work of making 
a valuation of all the iailroad property 
in this country Congress was asked to 
appropriate at the present session 
$3,000,000. This would be for the com- 
ing fiscal year’s work. Last year’s ap- 
propriation was $2,000,000. The Senate 
committee decided last week to give 
only $1,900,000. 

Charles A. Prouty, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is the officer in charge of the 
work, and upon his reports to the com- 
mittee an estimate of the entire cost 
may be based. When this valuation was 
proposed, there were some who said the 
cost of it would not exceed .$3,000,000 
or $4,000,000. It now appears that the 
total will, in all probability, not fal: 
below $60,000,000, about two-thirds of 
which will be paid by the railroad com- 
panies. There are now forty parties of 


engineers in the field. They have been 
able to examine the lines at the rate of 
from 20,000 to 25,000 miles a year. Mr. 
Prouty would like to increase this rate 
to 50,000 miles, in order that the field 
work may be completed about four 
years hence, or on July 1, 1919. But 
there can be no increase, if the appro- 
priation is to be less than $2,000,000. 
And, with no increase, the field work 
must continue for nine or ten years. 
The cost of this work thus far shows 
that the entire cost of it, to the Gov- 
ernment, will be in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000. . 

The cost to the railroads is another 
matter. Mr. Prouty spoke of one com- 
pany whose work had cost $100 a mile. 
At this rate the railroads will have to 
pay about $25,000,000 for field work. 
But Mr. Prouty said the cost to the 
Government would be about half the 
cost which the roads must pay. This 
would raise the companies’ expendi- 
ture to $40,000,000, and make a total 
of $60,000,000. The company of which 
Mr. Prouty spoke, however, probably 
paid something above the average, be- 
cause it was not properly supplied with 
maps and records. We understand that 
the figures used relate only to fieid 
work. But the valuation law requires 
much other work, mainly clerical, to be 
done by the companies, and they have 
said that this must be quite expensive, 
owing to the employment of additional 
men, and for other reasons. It is also 
admitted by those in charge of the work 
for the Government that there are some 
questions as to scope and methods 
which are yet to be settled, and that 
the settlement of them in a certain way 
would not only increase the cost but 
also prolong the time required. It may 
be that the work, when completed, will 
be worth the $50,000,000, or $60,000,- . 
000, or more, that will then have been 
paid for it, but we are inclined to think 
that it would not have been ordered by 
Congress if the cost had been foreseen. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S OIL 


Among last week’s decisions of the 
Supreme Court was one that may very 
perceptibly affect the petroleum indus- 
try. It upholds the withdrawal of oil 
and mineral lands from entry in 1909 
by President Taft. These lands were in 
California and Wyoming. The decision 
annuls the entry claims of individuals 
and corporations valued at hundreds of 
millions of dollars. These are entries 
made after the withdrawal and before 
the legislation of 1910 that ratified it. 
In California the Government thus es- 
tablishes its title to 2,871,000 acres of 
oil lands, on which, it is said, $40,000,- 
000 has been expended for development 
work. It can recover the value of-all oil 
or minerals which have been taken from 
the lands withdrawn. 
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Dispatches from San Francisco say 
that a supply of oil for the navy has 
thus been assured. We suppose it is not 
generally expected that the Govern- 
ment will go into the oil business. Still, 
it is true that it now controls a large 
supply of oil. Probably it will not sur- 
render this control, but will provide for 
development of the oil lands by leases 
_ and royalties. It will have power to 
limit prices, to reserve supplies for the 
navy, and to do other things that wiil 
be interesting to private producers. 
The decision will suggest new legisla- 
tion. 


LIVE STOCK GAINS 


There was abundant evidence before 
we began, not long ago, to import beef 
and mutton from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, that our own supply of meat 
animals was decreasing. The reduction 
was most noticeable in the number of 
beef cattle. Prices were rising, as every- 
body knows, and the cargoes brought 
from South America and across the 
Pacific were not enough to affect them 
perceptibly. We still take beef from 
Argentina, but the war has checked the 
imports from Australia. In that coun- 
try there is an embargo, or the equiva- 
lent of it, and in New Zealand the local 
Government has decided to hold and 
reserve all the surplus beef and mut- 
ton for the needs of the Government of 
the empire. 

It now appears that in our own conn- 
try there has been a turn for the bet- 
ter. This was unexpected. Official re- 
ports at Washington show an increase 
of the number of beef cattle, cows, 
sheep, and swine in the year 1914. For 
five years the figures had been going 
the other way. The additions were as 
follows: beef cattle, 3% per cent; 
cows, 2%; swine, 9%. Even in the 
number of horses and mules there were 
gains, altho so many have been sold 
to the belligerents and carried to Eu- 
rope. In the reports comparison is 
made between the number of animals 
counted on January 1, 1915, and those 
enumerated one year earlier. 

In the Northwest James J. Hill, the 
well-known railroad leader and capital- 
ist, has undertaken to promote the pro- 
duction of live stock by an educational 
campaign. The work will be directed by 
Howard R. Smith, professor of animal 
husbandry in the University of Minne- 
sota, who has resigned his chair and is 
to begin the campaign on March 1. He 
will be assisted by other college profes- 
sors. This movement will add some- 
thing to the supply. 


The Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
proved the applications of three state banks 
in the South for permission to enter the 
Federal Reserve system. There have been 
ninety-eight such applications on file, but 
ninety-two of the institutions recently gave 
notice that they preferred to retain their 
state charters until after the publication of 
the regulations governing admission to the 
Federal system. 


The following dividends are announced : 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 1 per cent. 
on both common and preferred, payable April 1. 
Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 
poration, quarterly, 144 per cent, payable April 1. 
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THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BLICKENSDERFER 


Weighs only 5 omg is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- 
oller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Release, Adjust- 
able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 


Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-114. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. COMPANY,~ - 
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TRAVELLER’S COMPANION 


A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 
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BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 


High Crade 


There is no substitute 
for the “ BLICK” in 


» preparing your manu- 


Low Price 


script, reports or corre- 
spondence. For Library 

_and Home use it cannot 
be excelled. Carbon 
copies can be kept for 
future reference without 
extra labor. 
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t Builders have joined with 
Seegtimaany tn issuing a cat- 
iog_ showing the specialties of each, 
yaich includes Sghing lemnches com lete 
— upwa mahogany finished 
express launches with Self-starting 6-Oy]- 
er 4-Cycle Gray Motors for 
Bieta from $450 up. This book helps 
yonen select just the model of boat you have 
m looking for and tells you where to 
buy it and what it will cost. Send for thie 


big Boat Cata ay Yo Also 
Marine Engine 4 full line of 2and Jeyole 
marine motors from $5 upwards, one to six cylinders 


Gray Motor Co.. 356 Gray Motor Biig., Detroit, Mich 


50 Leadi 
the ey ree 





FARWELC & RHINES, Watetewn, SY., U.S.A. 


THE UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Used in over 75,000 HOMES 

Hardly a village 
left where there are 
no Lundstrom Book- 
cases. Endorsed the SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
best by over 75,000 
users—prominent citi- 
zens, governors, senators, 
doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men. Lundstrom Book- 
cases have been made for 
15 years; have always 
given full satisfaction. 
Here is shown a pleas- 
ing, enduring design 
with latest practical im- 
provements. Good for 
home or office library, 
Beautifully finished in 
SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing 
glass doors, at $1.75 
per section; top and 
base, $1.25 each. Other 
styles and grades at cor- tions. g 
respondingly low prices. base, (Sond ¢ Gat) os975 

oH On orders of ON APPROV 
12 $10 and over we pay freight; lnctehe equalized 





This A acon er 


to extreme Western States. Sold only direct 
from factory, at a po oa ng cartes to you. 
Write for our new catalog 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Lit Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers o! Se. tional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bldg.,.N. Y. City 





For 50 years we have been paying our custame 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
Servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recummend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask tor Loan “List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS &® CO.Lawrence Kan 


The English Journal 
Edited by James Fleming Hosic 


A professional journal of 
class. 











the highest 

$2.50 a year, 30 cents a single copy. 

Sixty-Eighth Street and Stewart Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





Garden 
jeXeorey:¢ 


contains gardening 
knowledge that is 
the result of practical 
experience, and Cul- 
tural articles written 
by experts, 

It is full of information 
valuable to both amateur 
and professional gardeners, 

The list of worthy novel- 
ties and old favorites in both 
flowers and vegetables is com- 
plete and dependable. 

Especially noteworthy are the 
sections devoted to Roses, Dahlias 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Mailed free if you mention this 
publication. 





Dreer’s Superb Asters—Seiected strains 
of finest varieties for garden decoration or cut- 
ting. Packet of eight best colors, containing 
enough seed to produce more than one hundred 
plants—ten cents per packet. Dreer's Garden 
Book with each order. 


Henry A. Dreer 




















714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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TRAVEL 


CALIFORNIA 


AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Don't decide on your California Tour before getting 
our illustrated program of arrangements for individual 
and party travel. Postal brings full information, esti- 
mate for any tour, with or without hotels, etc. Travel 
service absolutely the best. Official Passenger 
Agents for the Exposition. 


Summer Tours to Japan, July 3 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, Opp. City Hall, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago _ Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto 














7 Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
Passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 


For ill d hlets with ink ion apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS, COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 





























ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








Let us save you time and money 
__ by planning your trip to the 


WONDERFUL 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


For free illustrated booklets and 
full particulars write H. A. GROSS, 
G. A. P. D., C. & N. W. Ry., 148 S. 
Clark St., Chicago. Tel, Rand. 4221. 
NW3645 











The California Expositions 


A lady with her daughter visiting the San Diego and 
San Francisco Expositions, with various side trips, in- 
cluding Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canyon, is 
willing to chaperone a few girls. Seven weeks’ trip 
to begin about June 20th, $700. Bookings close 
March 15th. For particulars and schedule address 


A.B.C., The Independent, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES Proprietor 


LET’S LIVE 


in tHe BIG PINE WOODS 
mrs HEALTH rrs COMFORT irs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 
































ON LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES 


An esteemed reader in Michigan, 
himself a careful student of the science 
of life insurance, in a letter comment- 
ing on a recent article in this depart- 
ment, expresses the opinion that our 
references to reserves and their rela- 
tions to the net amount at risk are in- 
complete, and thinks the matter should 
be treated more fully. He says that our 
comparison “causes the reader to come 
away with the impression that by in- 
suring under the Ordinary Life plan a 
man may get at low cost what he would 
have to pay very high for under the 
other plan,” by the latter, meaning: the 
assessment plan. Discussing the feature 
of advancing age and its effects, he con- 
tinues: “The old line companies pro- 
vide for this increasing liability by de- 
creasing the amount at risk, a fact 
upon which your writer might have 
been more explicit. This decrease of 
risk is effected by fixing the premium 
high enough at the start to allow the 
accumulation upon each policy of a 
fund called the reserve, which is ap- 
plied by the company to the payment 
of the policy whenewer it becomes a 
claim.” Going to his conclusion, he says: 
“As the policy grows older, the reserve 
by growing larger causes a correspond- 
ing decrease in the amount of risk 
which the company has to carry and 
the policyholder to pay for. So an aged 
policyholder when he pays the high 
mortality rate assessment is but paying 
the company an equitable price for car- 
rying a large risk, and when he pays 
the old line company a small premium 
he is paying them for carrying only a 
small risk.” 

Perhaps we have too much assumed 
that, knowing their policies carried a 
reserve, increasing in amount each 
year, policyholders understood its office 
and the effects it produces on the in- 
surer’s outstanding claim liability. If 
we have presumed on this assumption 
of knowledge, it is well for us to spe- 
cifically state that the net amount at 
risk by a company under 2 policy ma- 
turing by death is the difference be- 
tween its face amount and the amount 
of that policy’s reserve at the time. By 
way of illustrating this we will use 
freely in our own way some demonstra- 
tions formulated by Mr. J. A. Jackson 
of the Literary Department of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, who car- 
ries out his instructions thru the in- 
strumentality of a hypothetical com- 
pany. Let us say first that the Ameri- 
can Experience Table, the one used on 
this occasion, begins with 100,000 lives, 
age 10 years, and runs out at age 95, 
with 3 lives surviving, Mr. Jackson 
supposes a company composed of 63,364 
persons aged 56 (the number shown by 
the Table surviving at that age), each 
insured for $1000, payable at death, at 
a net premium of $47.76+. The net pre- 


mium income, first year would be $3,- 
026,321.85 (63,364X47.76+), which, 
plus interest at 3 per cent, would make 
a total net income of $3,117,110.99. Un- 
der the Table the number of. expected 
deaths, first year, is 1260, calling for 
the payment of death claims aggregat- 
ing $1,260,000. The remainder (the re- 
serve) is $1,857,110.99. As 1260 mem- 
bers have died, the survivors who enter 
the second policy year number 62,104. 
By dividing $1,857,110.99 by 62,104 we 
get $29.90, the amount of the terminal 
reserve under each policy in force. The 
company’s liability then, under each 
policy, the members being now 57 years 
old, is reduced by the sum of the re- 
serve, $29.90, that is to say to $970.10 
each. Each member again pays the 
same net premium, $47.76+, on a net 
insurance liability to the company in 
the event of death that year of $970.10 
instead of $1000. 

And so the system proceeds every 
year to age 96, when all the insured 
persons are presumed to be dead. At 
age 95 three persons are supposed to 
be alive. They had to the credit of their 
policies one year earlier a total terminal 


reserve of $2,769.34, or $923.11 each. 


Their three net premiums at age 95 
(@$47.76+ each) amount to $143.28, 
which, added to the total reserve of 
$2,769.34 equals $2,912.62. Add the in- 
terest, $87.38, and we have $3000, just 
enough to pay the claim of each, all of 
whom are presumed to die that year. 
It will be observed that the net claim 
liability of the insurer in the 95th year 
of age on each member is the difference 
between the accumulated reserve $923.11 
and $1000, or $76.89. 

Assessment insurance generally has 
preached the doctrine, very much more 
in the past than now, “Keep your re- 
serve in your pocket.” While it is not 
here asserted that a man 95 years of 
age could physically qualify for an in- 
surance, we say that if he could, the 
cold facts of experience prove that the 
insurer could not safely accept him for 
a premium under $923.11, the terminal 
reserve at age 94. Going back to age 
56, then, the insurer must have from 
the man of that age a premium large 
enough to leave at the end of the year 
a reserve of $29.90. 








S B. M., Warrensburg, Mo.—See reply 
to J. L., February 22, 1915. 

The surety companies have found a new 
source of premium income by Surnishing 
bonds on contracts for supplies to the Eu- 
ropean countries engaged in war. One com- 
pany recently issued a bond the premium 
on which was $17,000. 

The accumulated funds in the treasury 
of the War Risk Bureau of the United 
States Government now aggregate about 
$500,000. The losses incurred in the de- 
struction of the steamers “Evelyn” and 
“Carib” are estimated at $400,000. Unless 


a substantial salvage can be made on these 
losses the fund will be hard hit. Former 
rates were doubled on February 24. 
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PEBBLES 


Maud—Haven’t you and Jack been en- 
gaged long enough to get married? 

Marie—Too long. He hasn’t got a cent 
left -—Boston Transcript. 





205th YEAR 


QW» Sun insurance Ottice 


OF LONDON 


A hotel for the unemployed is contem- 
plated in New York. Don’t most New York 
hotels cater to that class already ?—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


General Joffre says he has not read a 
newspaper since the war started. Think 
of what a lot of first-class strategy he has 
missed.—Indianapolis Star. 





The Mexicans seem to observe the Sab- 
bath by abstaining from war long enough 
to elect the Provisional President for the 
ensuing week.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Founded A. D. 1710. The 205th Year of the Company's Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1914 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Real Estate in New York City.... Reserve for Unearned Premiums. 
United States Government Bonds. Reserve for Losses in Process of 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- Adjustment 
teed, Preferred and other Rail- Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
road Stocks and other Securities bilities 
ON | Cee 
Cash in Agents’ hands and 
course of collection 
Other admitted items 


“What is your position on this ques- 
tion?’ asked the constituent. The Congress- 
man thought a minute and then replied, 
“Very uncomfortable.”—Washington Star. 


The Man—Of course, you understand, 
dear, that our engagement must be kept 
secret? 

The Woman—Oh, yes, dear! I tell every- 
body that—New York American. 


Father (trying to give the concealed 
dose)—Well, well, you are a funny boy 
May I ask why this sudden extraordinary 
dislike for jam? 

Chip—Cos’ I b’leeve it’s mined.—Lon- 
don Sketch. 


With but three minutes to catch his 
train, the traveling salesman inquired of 
the street-car conductor, “Can’t you go 
faster than this?” 

“Yes,” the bell-ringer replied, “but I 
have to stay with my car.”—Harper’s. 


Ls (pond $2,913,778 
08,000 
320,481 


3,610,793 77,995 
. 285,765 1,547,300 
in —_—____ 
493,686 

51,370 





$4,859,614 $4,859,614 


Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 
James Brown, Esq. 




















1850 1915 


UNITED STATES ‘LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 


January 1, 1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Judge—It seems to me that I have seen Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


you before. 

Prisoner—You have, your Honor; it was’ 
I who taught your daughter to play the 
piano. 

Judge—Thirty years!—Musical Amer- 
ica. 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
hame. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
Was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

287,324,890.99 


the extent of 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
90,801,110.00 


“Yes, sir, I came upon a huge bear track 
and spent all of three hours trailing the 
beast to where he was lurking in his den 
in the rocks.” 

“And then what?” 

“Then I spent five minutes getting 
home.”—Houston Post. 


Little Bobbie listened with deep interest 
to the story of the Prodigal Son. At the 
end of it he burst into tears. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Bobbie?” ex- 
claimed his mother. 

“I’m—I’m so sor-ry for that poor li’l’ 
ca-alf,” he sobbed. “He didn’t do nuffin’ !” 
—Everybody’s. 











Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers 

Of which there have been re- 
deeme 

Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ent J 

Interest paid 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 


83,811,450.00 
6,989,660.00 
23,020,223.85 


on certificates 


We Austrians cannot stand the drizzle 
Of Russian shrapnel at mysl ! 

The Russian hordes are in the track of 
Our noble men who flee to Cracow. 

A million Cossacks may debouch, 

At any moment, at Olkusz! 

A million more reported are 

At Kamionkastrumilowa! 

And yet another million have 
Consumed all food at Yaroslaf! 

Ah! ev’rything they cleared—as well as 
The larders of Jaszarokszcellas! 


Then down they poured, like molten lava, 


On rural, innocent Suczawa! 


And now they march, with hungry screech, 


On harmless little Drohobycz ! 
Curst be the foreign rascals, greasy, 
Who chased us at Tustanowice ! 


Steel motor-cars—ten guns in each car— 


Are rolling on toward — 
How truly awful will it be 

If Cossacks mangle us A Stryj! 

No one may even dare to guess of 
The patriots who fell at Rzeszow. 

Of Czechs, ’tis said, they’ve buried a 
Battalion at Csikszereda ! 

As at the banquet of Belshazzar, 
The finger writes at Njiregyhaza! 


So, ere the sky with dawn grows streaky, 


Let’s fly to dear old Zaleszczyki! 
—London Opinion. 
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STATE 


TATE police forces have been organ- 

ized in five states, Texas, Massachu- 

setts, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
Nevada. The organizations in Texas 
and Pennsylvania consist of mounted 
police, stationed at certain points thru 
the state, whose principal duties are to 
coéperate with the local police, to patrol 
rural districts and to give special as- 
sistance in preserving order in any 
locality when they are called in by the 
local authorities. The famous North- 
west Mounted Police of Canada and 
the constabularies of foreign countries 
are similar organizations. The estab- 
lishment of state constabularies-is be- 
ing discussed in several states, notably 
in New Jersey and New York, where 
legislation is now being considered. 
The plan has met strong opposition and 
the question is arousing much discus- 
sion thruout the country. This debate 
was prepared by Mary Prescott Par- 
sons. 


BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. State constabularies are necessary. 


A. Rural crime records in the 
United States are high. 


B. Local police are unable to pre- 
vent crime. 


1, The small number of men and 
the lack of funds make efficient or- 
ganization impossible. 

2. Lawlessness among the large 
numbers of foreign laborers presents 
a serious problem. 

8. Vast tracts of unpoliced land in- 
crease crime. 

a. By facilitating the escape of 
ryral criminals. 


b. By furnishing hiding places 
for urban criminals. 


C. State constabularies can deal 
with the rural problem. 


1. They are carefully chosen and 
trained. 


i a do much +o prevent crime. 

! are respected because of 

their skill. “The mere presence of 
seventeen men [Texas Rangers] 
ge an outbreak that might 
ave resulted in a pitched battle 

. between two or three hundred com- 

, — Idler, 20:388, December, 
b. Patrolling rural districts en- 
sures security of life and property. 


3. They track and capture crimi- 
nals. 


4. They will help to meet special 
problems in different localities. 

a. Lynching will be prevented in 
the South. 

b. Black Hand offenders have 
been caught in Pennsylvania. 

ce. Vagrancy will be diminished. 

d. They are needed to preserve 
order in strike districts. 


(1) Local police are inadequate. 
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(2) The militia is inefficient be- 
cause tr for such service. 

(3) ecial police or detectives 
colkeaalt by the companies are un- 
fair and brutal. 

(4) State police are unpreju- 
diced, free from political influence 
and efficient. 


II. A state constabulary benefits the en- 
tire community. 
A. It maintains peace and order. 
B. It performs important services 
in addition to its police duty. 
1. It enforces order in quarantine 
districts. 
2. Its members act as forest ran- 
gers and as fish and game wardens. 
3. It tends to strengthen our army. 
a. More men enlist in the militia 
when they know thcir regular oc- 
cupations will not be interrupted 
for strike duty or for fighting for- 
est fires. 
b. The constabulary constitutes a 
trained ,reserve for the army. 


III. Establishment of state constabu- 

laries is wise economically. 

A. It furnishes forest rangers and 
game wardens at low cost. 

B. It prevents losses by fire. 

C. It secures better rural business 
conditions. 

D. It saves the expense of calling 
out the militia for strike or fire duty. 

E. It decreases the cost of appre- 
hending and confining criminals. 


IV. Experience has shown the success 
of state constabularies. 
BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE 
I. State constabularies are unnecessary. 

A. Conditions in Pennsylvania 
show that the need has been over- 
estimated. 

1. Arrests made by the state police 
could often have been made by the 
local police. 

2. In many cases the state police 
have found nothing to do in the local- 
ities to which they have been as- 
signed. 

B. There are other practical ways 
of solving the rural police problem. 

1. State aid and state regulation of 
local police would increase their ef- 
ficiency. 

2. The plan of maintaining a state 
detective system has proved satisfac- 
tory in Massachusetts. 


II. The advantages of the state con- 
stabulary plan are outweighed by its 
serious disadvantages. 

A. It is un-American in principle. 

1. State police support the inter- 
ests of the rich at the expense of the 
poor. 

2. Arrest without warrant endan- 
gers personal liberty. 

B. It is unfair to workers in time 
of strike. 


RESOLVED, That state constabu- 
laries should be established thruout 
the United States. 
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1. Injustice is sure to result when 
a police force is in no way responsible 
to the community for its acts. 


2. In Pennsylvania the state police, 
instead of preserving order, have 
caused riots 


3. Brutal violence has been used 
against strikers by the Pennsylvania 
constabulary. 


C. It places another serious obsta- 
cle in the way of industrial concilia- 
tion. 


III. Establishment of state constabu- 
laries is unwise economically. 


A. The estimated cost of a con- 
stabulary in New York the first year 
is $450,000. 

B. “It was computed, two years 
ago, that it cost one hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars and some cents 
for each person . arrested.” 
Pennsylvania Legislative Record, 
1909:2849, April 7, 1909. 


IV. State constabularies have not 
eo successful in the United 


A. The Arizona Rangers were abol- 
ished after given a trial. 


B. An attempt is now being made 
to discontinue the Pennsylvania con- 
stabulary. , 
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FORWARD ON THE FARM 





Dry farming means raising good 
crops without rainfall. America reports 
wheat grown on eight inch rainfall; but 
South Africa sends word that it grows 
good wheat without a single drop of 
rain from seed time to harvest. This is 
the way they get the Durum wheat 
which has become so popular for bread 
making and flesh producing. 


Alfalfa is a Moorish name; but the 
plant was well known to the Romans. 
Varro tells us carefully how to plant it, 
and how to make the most of it. Pro- 
fessor Hansen has discovered yellow- 
flowered alfalfas in northern Asia, 
many varieties of it, and @ promises 
us an alfalfa adapted to every climate 
known in the United ‘Statess and far- 
ther north, up to the Arctic zone. 


Forty varieties are.under test in Flor- 
ida: 


America has lost one-seventh of its 
meat export during the past thirteen 
years, but is still sending away annu- 
ally more than $150,000,000 worth. 
Packers tell us that the decline will go 
on, without a possibility of prevention 
in the supply, both for home use and 
for exportation. This cheerless state- 
ment is immediately met by an an- 
nouncement that the supply of. meat 
from our home ranches and from Ar- 
gentina will soon be more than dupli- 
cated by importations from Africa. 


The average loss to, our crops from 
flood is figured out to be $100,000,000 
a year, not counting in the soil that 
is washed away, or the wasted water 
that ought to be used on every farm 
as working power. Every farmer should 
start out understanding that he needs 
for his own use every pound of soil and 
every pailful of water that Nature gives 
him; his first problem is to be prepared 
to prevent waste, and utilize to the best 
advantage. It is not long before we 
shall see all of our farms utilizing 
brooks, and turning the wash into the 
brooks. 


Of all the recent introductions by the 


Department of Agriculture we know of 
nothing to surpass velvet beans, for 


their effect on farm life in the South. 
These have been: improved. into the 
Lyon, the Yokohama, and the Chinese. 
The Chinese bean blooms earlier in the 
year than the others, and matures its 
pods early in October. These beans will 
climb pine trees forty to fifty feet, ab- 
solutely loading them with strings of 
pods two feet long. After careful test- 
ing, the velvet bean has been proved 
to be superior to cottonseed meal for 
production of milk. 

The Department of Agriculture after 
organizing boys’ and girls’ clubs, to 
raise crops, announced that the girls 
had surpassed the boys in their zea) 


_ and executive tact. That is saying a 


good deal for the girls, for the boys 
have beaten the old farmers all ‘hollow. 
One Carolina boy two years ago turned 
out over two hundred bushels of. corn 


‘to the acre. A New York boy noW ex- 


hibits three hundred bushels from a 
single acre of ground. This is not only 
vastly ahead of what the average far- 
mer gives us, but we do not know of 
any experiment station, that ap- 
proaches it. 

If there is a corner of the earth not 
yet ransacked by our Agricultural De- 
partment, in the interest of.farm life 
and produg¢tion, we do not know it, The 
South is getting; mre advantage than 
the North,y more of the new 
plants comé froth semi-tropical regions. 
Japanese cane is ne of the most satis- 
factory of recent-introductions. Altho 
it makes a sugar, it is most notable for 
its superb qualities for stock feeding. 
Twenty-seven tons of green matter per 
acre are reported, where the very best 
yield of corn would not exceed twenty. 
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In discussing the filibuster against 
the shipping bill in our issue of Feb- 
ruary 8 we referred to the statement 
published in the Washington corre- 
spondence of one of the leading New 
York papers that Senator Williams 
had said that the prolongation of the 
debate was costing the country half a 
million a day in printing bills and 
stenography. When the Congressional 
Record came to hand we found that 
Senator Williams had reference to the 
commercial losses, not cor.gressional ex- 
penses. What Senator Williams did say 
was this: 

We might have had this law five months 
ago; and if we had had it five months ago 
we would have saved during that five 
months up to this good hour $80,000,000 
in freights to the American people—twice 
all the money that is called for under thix 
bill—and now senators are going on and 
filibustering against it and delaying it, 
when it is costing about $16,000, ut 
month to the American people. Every day 
that you delay it you are costing the Amer- 
ican commerce one-thirtieth of that amount 
—about half a million dollars a day. Is 
your love of talk worth that? Is there a 
man in the Senate who does not know how 
he is going to vote on this bill? 








The portrait of General von Hinden- 
burg published in The Independent for 
March 8 and credited to the Illustrated 
London News appeared originally in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung of Leipzig, to which 
it should be credited. 





A CHEMIST WHOSE DISCOVERIES PROMISE CHEAPER GASOLINE 


DR. WALTER F. RITTMAN, CHEMICAL ENGINEER OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES, WHO HAS DISCOVERED IN RESEARCHES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AN 
IMPROVED METHOD OF PRODUCING GASOLINE AND A WAY OF MANUFACTURING TOLUOL AND BENZOL—-USED IN SMOKELESS POWDER—FROM PETROLEUM. COM- 
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